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Wilson—Generator of General Electric 
By JOHN K. WINKLER 


Pointers for More Effective Selling 
By CY NORTON 


































CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANIES en 


CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY—Chicago, New York, Cedar Rapids, Boston, St. Paul, 
Grand Forks, Kansas City, Fort Worth, Oklahoma City, Milwaukee, Cleveland, Detroit, Syracuse. 


CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY, LTD.—Toronto, Ontario. 


ARKANSAS FUEL OIL COMPANY —Shreveport, Little Rock, Jackson, Miss., Birmingham, 


Atlanta, Charlotte, N.C., Nashville, Richmond, Miami. 





If lubrication is your problem, then consult 

Cities Service Engineers 
Although Cities Service Oil Companies are 
perhaps best known for those products which 
serve the country’s motorists so well, we play 
an equally effective role in meeting the varied 
and demanding lubrication problems of heavy 
industry. 

Because of our unparalleled experience in 
the field, Cities Service engineers have accu- 
mulated a vast fund of knowledge with which 
to meet your lubrication problems. The near- 
est Cities Service office gladly will put you in 
touch with the Free Lubrication Engineers’ 
Service. This service is yours, of course, with- 
out any obligation on your part. 
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Industrial Prosperity [> 


IN THE 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
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© In addition to providing dependable passenger and 
freight transportation service, one of the most im- 
portant functions of a railroad is to further the 
commercial and industrial progress of those terri- 
tories which it serves. 


In the great Pacific Northwest—where ideal sites 
and operating conditions are favorable to industry— 
Union Pacific owns or directly serves twenty-seven 
industrial areas, all advantageously 


located. 


The vast natural resources of the 
Pacific Northwest, its great hydro- 
electric power development, its 
adequate rail and water transporta- 
tion have been brought to the atten- 


tion of American business. As a result, 











hundreds of manufacturing and processing plants . . . 
warehouses and other establishments . . . have located 
in this territory. 


Thousands of jobs have been created . . . homes have 
been built . . . new money has flown into the channels 
of trade. Thus, Union Pacific has endeavored to play 
its part in the advancement of the Pacific Northwest. 


For Shippers—Union Pacific provides 
fast, dependable service to eastern mar- 
kets over the ‘‘strategic middle route.”’ 


For Travelers—Union Pacific provides 
3934-hour Streamliner service and 
daily Limited service between Chicago 
and Portland, following the scenic 
Columbia River Gorge for 200 miles. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
THE S@aegic MIDDLE ROUTE 
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— says the Little- 
Man-Who-Wants-to-Know 





“Exactly! And that’s why it pays to keep accounting machines busy through the 
‘whole business day, at work that cuts waste motions and saves valuable time. Take 


j 






“Look! It takes less than one minute to 
change the column selection bar to fit the 
job in hand—accounts receivable, accounts 
payable, payroll and stock records, gen- 
eral ledger or what-have-you! Why, this 
machine can do almost any accounting 
job you'll ever meet anywhere. 





“Machines for listing, posting, proving, 
analyzing, bookkeeping, check-writing, 
remittance control—and more. Machines 
that pay for themselves many times over, 
all made and serviced by the makers of 
Natrona Cash Registers. . . . Whatever 
your problem, see Nationat first!” 
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this all-purpose Typewriting-Bookkeeping Machine made by Nationa .. . 


"Yes, sir! It has the five essentials for 
full-time, labor-saving service—flexibility, 
visibility, standard 42-key typewriter, 
standard adding machine keyboard and 
automatic performance. .. . Of course, 
NaTIonaL makes other machines, too— 
a complete line for all business uses . . . 





COPYRIGHT 1941, THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 
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Only a miracle can now keep us out of 
the war. 


If we convoy ships, peace inevitably 
will be sunk. 


Start laying aside to meet the terrifi- 
cally heavier taxes sure to be levied 
on 1941 earnings. 


Strikes are hurting defense — and 
unions. 


Public opinion will compel Congress 
to strike at strikers. 


Contrast the wages paid strikers with 
the $21 a month paid those called to 


serve their country. 
Wanted: A new Secretary of Labor. 
Give thought to buying bonds. Inter- 


est is paid on them before tax charge- 
offs. 


Looks as if many companies will pay 
more in taxes than in dividends. 


SEC: Strangling Enterprise Condem- 
nably. 


Re-employment will rise still faster. 


Spiking prices and skyrocketing wages 
won't work. 


Buy “baby” and other war bonds. 


From a reader: “All-out for Britain 
doesn’t mean all out on strike.” 


Expect an up-trend in the general price 
level. 


Most commodities don’t look dear. 


To corporations: While working full- 
steam on war orders, prepare to win 
post-war orders. 


Germany complains that Britain has 
“broken international law” in Iraq. 
Gall! 


Industry has given the nation less 
worry than labor. 











What's 
Ahead 


Dr. DanieL Starcu’s authoritative 
study of stock-ownership trends in 
America’s great companies—for the 
eleventh successive year—is coming up 
early this Spring. A standard reference 
work on the subject, the study is fol- 
lowed closely by business men in all 
lines and we expect to have it com- 
pleted for your next issue. Despite the 
large rise of business activity in 1940, 
the total number of stockholders is not 
expected to show much rise over 1939, 
when a decrease of .7% was shown 
over 1938. Watch for this authentic 
Forses feature. 


2m 


In the next issue, too, will be the sec- 
ond in B. C. Forbes’ series of articles 
—“The Changing American Business 
Man!”—as revealed in a survey of 67 
of today’s outstanding business men. 
The second article gives intimate, di- 
rect, factual data on how they fitted 
themselves for weighty responsibilities, 
a continuation of the data found in the 
amazing table on page 10 of this issue. 
. . .« Cy Norton will carry ahead his 
series of articles on selling techniques, 
as revealed in a nationwide survey of 
purchasing agents . . . and Gene Robb 
will be back with another of his hot, 
up-to-the-minute pieces about THE 
WasHIncTon OuTLooK.. You can’t af- 
ford to miss any issue of FoRBES these 
days but particularly is this true of the 
May 15th issue. 


we 


Already simmering is Forses’ Mip- 
Year Forecast Issue . . . due June 15. 
. . . Homer Shannon’s two aviation 
pieces are still scheduled for early re- 
lease. . . . Dr. Henry C. Link, vice- 
president of the Psychological Corpo- 
ration in charge of its market research 
activities, is working on a piece called 
“PsycHoLocists Go To Town” and a 
half dozen other interesting articles are 
promised for speedy delivery. It looks 
like there will be no Summer doldrums 
around the Forses editorial rooms. 
—THE Epirors. 
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Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 23 of a Series 
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’ a “Whe Greatest Show on Earth” 
depends on timing. It’s the essence of every 

act in the ring. And this year the circus is timed for the modern 
era...streamlined by Norman Bel Geddes. It keeps all the old traditions 
.. but in a modern manner. And for a letterhead that’s in time with the 
new circus, Ringling Brothers and Barnum & Bailey Combined Shows 


use Strathmore Paper. 


How about your letterhead? Has it kept time with your business? 
Does it combine your business traditions with a fresh, modern 


approach? It should...and Strathmore Papers can help do the job. 


A letter written on Strathmore Bond, or Strathmore Writing, costs 
less than 1% more than the same letter written on the cheapest paper 
you might buy. And on Strathmore Parchment, or Strathmore Script, as 
fine papers as can be made, a letter costs only 2.9% more. Such plus 
value, for so little cost difference, is sound business economy. 
Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Mass. 





MAKERS 
OF FINE 
PAPERS 


STRATHMORE 
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Readers Say: 





PREPARED 


I read every issue of Forses and find it 
interesting and full of valuable information. 
The article “This Is Our Enemy,” in your 
April 1 issue, is excellent. 

From observation of what has been going 
on during the past few years, I believe that 
45% of the present labor leaders are Com- 
munists (or some foreign-ism), 45% are just 
plain racketeers, and the remaining 10% are 
good men working for the good cause. 

This is a pretty bad percentage, but I be- 
lieve it to be fairly accurate. This situation 
is darned serious, and I hope you will bring 
it out in the open as much as you can. 

I have picked up quite a bit of data re- 
garding this over the past year or two and 
am trying to offset the trend in our small 
organization by frequently giving out litera- 
ture for shop men to read and pass around 
among themselves. This will get them to 
thinking about it and give them time to 
think it over from all sides in case an 
organizer does get into our place.—RicHARD 
F. Moore, Moore Special Tool Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn. 


Honest OPINION 


I tried a trial subscription of Forses, 
along with various other publications, and 
Forses has certainly been outstanding in its 
field. Above all, the comment appears to be 
so honest and frank that regardless of wheth- 
er it is right or wrong, one always feels he 
has had an honest opinion, and that is all 
one can ask for.—Grorce A. Newark, New- 


ark Insurance Agency, Harbor Springs, 
Mich. 


SKEPTICAL 


Referring to the article by J. P. McEvoy 
entitled “Young Man, Get Your Toe in the 
Door” [March 15]: The theme of this article 
is excellent. I have been preaching this 
same doctrine for 20 years. I have ‘also been 
a subscriber to Forses for 10 or 12 years, 
and I am surprised that a national maga- 
zine such as Forses would print this para- 
graph: 

“New York’s Mayor LaGuardia learned 
shorthand and typing in thirty hours of 
study, etc.” 

Can you imagine anyone learning a voca- 
tion in 30 hours of study? 

Your author seems to leave the impression 
in this article that shorthand and typing are 
not difficult to learn, but I know differently. 
When he states that Mayor LaGuardia, or 
anyone else, can take dictation and learn 
to type by studying only 30 hours, then I 
can be a great surgeon by taking a corre- 
spondence course and studying three hours! 
—Juuiws F, Barnett, Northwestern School 
of Commerce, Lima, Ohio. 


Ox10, Too 


The article by Edmund Stone entitled 
“Business Methods Put State Governments 
Ahead” [April 15, p. 19] is very interesting, 
but the record of Ohio in taxation compares 
more than favorably with anything you have 
mentioned. 


The State Government of Ohio levies no 
taxes on general property for the building 
or maintenance of highways. In fact, Ohio 
has levied no real property taxes for the 
maintenance of State Government since 
about 1924, with a single-exception .. . 

The State of Ohio also has a provision in 
its constitution whereby the State cannot 
have bonds outstanding at any time in ex- 
cess of $750,000 unless the people approve 
an amendment to the constitution to pro- 
vide otherwise. 

Over a period of years, the State of Ohio 
has had no new tax legislation with the ex- 
ception of a 3% retail sales tax designed to 
raise money merely to supplant the revenues 
which were lost when the constitutional tax 
limitation on real estate was reduced from 
15 mills to 10 mills. 

Budget procedure has been standardized 
in this State for years .. . 

One of the big issues in the present ses- 
sion of the Ohio Legislature has been not 
the question of whether or not new taxes 
should be enacted, but whether some of our 
present taxes should be reduced or wiped 
out.—Gerorce B. CHANDLER, executive vice- 
president, Ohio Chamber of Commerce, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 


EXCEPTIONAL 


The article “Young Man, Get Your Toe 
in the Door” [March 15] is an exceptional 
one. It should be read in or before all classes 
in high schools and business colleges.—Ros- 
ert L. Jones, Bristow, Okla. 


INTELLIGENCE TEST 


Forses Macazine, in a recent issue [ Mar. 
15], reprinted the following paragaph from 
the second Revenue Act of 1940, to illus- 
trate the point that the Government fails to 
follow one of the essentials of capable busi- 
ness management—the giving of simple, lucid 
instructions: 

“(g) Depreciation Deduction.—I}f the ad- 
justed basis of the emergency facility com- 
puted without regard to subsection (f) of 
this section is in excess of the adjusted basis 
computed under such subsection, the deduc- 
tion provided by section 23 (1) shall, de- 
spite the provisions of subsection (a) of this 
section, be allowed with respect to such 
emergency facility as if its adjusted basis 
were an amount equal to the amount of 
such excess.” 

Perhaps Fores is too harsh and too hasty 
in its criticism. 

One of the essentials of bureaucatic gov- 
ernment is the obscurement of motives, oper- 
ations and consequences. The ordinary citi- 
zen is an outsider who does not need to know 
what his Government is all about, any more 
than he needs know how to decipher a 
physician’s prescription. Such things are for 
the initiated only. 

We would say, therefore, that the revenue 
act is a splendid example of bureaucratic 
efficiency.—Editorial in San Antonio, Texas, 
Light. 


On His Way 


I am only 22 years of age, just beginning 
to get along in the business world, but I 
don’t know what I would do if I didn’t re- 
ceive Forses. Words cannot explain how 
wonderful and helpful this business maga- 
zine is—Wuuam T. Durazo, The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Tucson, Ariz. 
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In Americas 


Great Battle against Time 


. all Business is 


on the Firing Line! 





te Today decisions are needed immedi- 
ately! Figures determine action. Let 
us show you how Underwood Sund- 
strand Adding-Figuring Machines can 
save time and cut down figuring costs. 
Underwood Sundstrand gives you 
more speed for the same reason it gives 
you accuracy. It’s simple! There are only 
ten numeral keys on the Underwood 
Sundstrand keyboard. Fast, accurate 
touch operation is natural right from the 
beginning. The operator keeps her eyes 


on the work. There is no head swinging 
Copyright 1941, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


Y 


between copy and machine. No fatigue 
to invite mistakes and delays. 

We invite you to ¢ry a new streamlined 
Underwood Sundstrand Adding-Figur- 
ing Machine in your own office with one 
of your own staff at the keyboard. You, 
too, will be amazed at the easy, fast, 
quiet, accurate operation. Telephone or 
write our nearest branch—today—for a 
free trial—no obligation, of course. 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Sales and Service Everywhere 





Save Figuring Time in Your Office with 


Underwood 
Sundstrand 


ADDING-FIGURING MACHINES 
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If You Want to Lead—Read 


“The Selling Parade” 


The countless sales pointers assembled by Charles B. Roth for his 
book, “The Selling Parade”, will lend both pleasure and profit to 


every reader. 


In “Pointer on Appointments”, for example, the author, who has 
had broad experience in selling and in training salesmen, writes: 


“There’s a trick even to making appointments. A brilliant New 
York salesman, selling to big, busy men, finds that the best way is 
to ask for an appointment at an odd hour. 


“He reasons: “Most salesmen ask for appointments on the even 
and the half hours. To be a little different, I ask for them at odd 
times—10:10, 11:20, 1:40. 


“*These men can say that they are tied up at 10:30, but not one in 
a dozen has an appointment at 10:50—and he knows you know it. 


“Furthermore, if you make appointments in this way, he'll 
respect you as a respecter of his time. He'll get the idea that maybe 
you are as busy as he is, and won’t unduly consume the time of 
either of you.’” 


You'll find hundreds of other practical pointers you can use to 
get more out of selling. Every one is written in easy to read, remem- 
ber, and apply, conversational form. 


“The Selling Parade” is unlike any selling book you have 
ever read. No hokum, no theory—just hard-pan sales point- 
ers actually used under fire by successful salesmen who 
had no more than you have to get ahead. Here are hundreds 
of lively sales experiences and things you can do today, 
now, where you are, with whatever you have, to forge 
ahead in selling your product and yourself. Acclaimed by 
editors of scores of well-known business magazines as 
“must” reading. Foreword by B. C. FORBES. 


Send for It Today! You Can Start Using At Once! 





B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY, 128 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 5-1-41 


Please send me a copy of “The Selling Parade,” by Charles B, Roth. I will pay postman 
$2 plus few cents postage. It is understood that I may read and use this book for 5 days and 
return it for refund if it doesn’t fit my needs. (C.O.D. offer good in U. S. only.) 
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Here Are Just a Few of 
the Chapter Headings: 


Daily Mental Bath 
Thought on Oughts 
Putting Pants on the Sale 
New Customers for Old 
How to Relax 

Let People Like You 
Blufiing the Buffers 
Advance Interviews 


How to Remember Names 
Pointer on Appointments 
Be Price Proud 

Excited Salesmanship 

Salt for Selling 

Never Too Old to Sell . 
Learn When You Lose 
Wombling 

Change of Pace 

Syrian Selling 

Suspended Selling 

How to Stay Young 

Do Something Different 
When to Push 
Pick-and-Shovel Salesman 
Is Selling a Profession? 
Special Offers 

Are You a Bad Actor? 
Something Everyone Likes 
Make It Snappy 

Watch Your Words 

Buck Fever 

Planning Pays Out 

Chip Dirt 

Let the Goods Talk 
Woodshed Your Sales Talk 
Comeback Expert 

When to Bluff 

Why Worry? 


—and hundreds of others you 
can read for enlightenment. 











‘““‘WITH ALL THY GETTING GET UNDERSTANDING’’ 
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Fact and Comment 


B. C. FORBES 


Labor Now Needs to Sell Itself 


Ever since it was founded almost 24 years ago this 
publication has consistently counselled industry to 


“sell” itself to the public. All along it has been recog- 


nized that our business and industrial and: financial 
leaders were failing to inspire a healthy measure of 
public respect, esteem, confidence. The result of the 
last three Presidential elections confirmed the sound- 
ness of this attitude. 

This publication now desires to place this unequivo- 
cal statement on the record: The hour has come, the 
need has come, for organized labor to “sell” itself to 
the American people. 

Employers used to be the upper-dogs. Today labor 
unions are the upper-dogs. Their arbitrariness, high- 
handedness, not to say lawlessness, have in recent 
years incited widespread public resentment. They have 
been aided and abetted by the blind endorsement of 
that apology for a Secretary of Labor, Madam Perkins, 
perhaps the worst misfit ever included and retained in 
a Cabinet position. While Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
angling for votes he, too, coddled union leaders, ac- 
cepted the largest sum on record for any Presidential 
campaign from CIO’s John L. Lewis. The National 
Labor Relations Board notoriously discriminated in 
favor of labor, against employers. . . . 

Especially since the nation was declared confronted 
with an emergency, union labor in too many ways, in 
too many instances, in too many places, has aroused 
public resentment. Power has intoxicated various lead- 
ers, to say nothing of union officials plainly on record 
as being convicted criminals, racketeers. 

It is reflective of the new trend of sentiment that a 
bill has been introduced in Congress by Representative 
Philip A. Bennett, of Missouri, which demands that 
labor organizations file complete semi-annual state- 
ments with the Government, including, among other 
data, all salary and other payments to union officers, 
all fees charged for membership and, most important 
of all, an accounting of expenditures. The bill would 
prohibit contributions to political parties. 

The truth is that labor unions heretofore have been 
allowed to do as they pleased, without being called 
upon to give an accounting to anybody concerning any 
of their affairs, including their income and expendi- 
tures—a license denied business corporations. The 
very plain handwriting on the wall is that labor unions 


must : be‘ prepared to toe the line, to forego the very 
special privileges heretofore accorded them, to afford 
the public as full insight into their financial affairs as 
is demanded of business enterprises. 

Yes, to protect itself, union labor had better forth- 
with tackle the task of selling itself to the public. 


* 
Everything worthwhile must have 
a solid foundation. 
* 


Politics or Brains? 


President Roosevelt facetiously, slyly, meaningfully, 
commented to reporters, when his attention was drawn 
to a statement that every last one of the 140 dollar-a- 
year men in Washington was a Republican, that no 
Democrats could afford to accept such positions. That 
caused laughter. But hasn’t it been the duty of Wash- 


ington to select for the most responsible emergency 


jobs in Washington the best-qualified men in the coun- 
try, regardless of politics? That is what the people 
had and have the right to demand. 

Is it not a significant commentary, therefore, that, 
confronted with a supreme national emergency, the 
practical leaders summoned to Washington all are 
Republicans, all are men of affairs who could not 
string along with New Deal policies? 


* 
Success is simply the applying of 
wise thinking. 
* 


Lower Draft Age Advisable 


Thoroughly sound is the proposal to lower the draft 
age, from 21-35 to, say, 18-25. Such an arrangement 
would involve far less dislocation in business and in- 
dustrial organizations, would mean conscripting far 
fewer supporters of wives, parents or other depend- 
ents, would mean depriving the Government of far 
fewer income-tax payments. European countries long 
practicing conscription found it best to corral youths 
still in their teens. 

The chiefs of our own fighting forces, according to 
report, have discovered that younger men are prefer- 
able to older men, that a larger proportion of them 
possess greater physical stamina, that they are more 

(Continued on page 26) 
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WHAT MANNER of men head America’s 


foremost enterprises today? 

Did the majority of them have well-to- 
do or poor parents? Are most of them 
college graduates? How humbly did they 
start? 

What percentage of them prosecuted 
special studies to qualify for advancement? 

How many years, on the average, did it 
take them to reach the top? What is the 
average age of outstanding chief execu- 
tives today? 

To what do they attribute their advance- 
ment—in addition to hard work? 

What suggestions do they offer young 
men of today who aspire to attain positions 
of responsibility? 

In the eyes of today’s American leaders, 
do opportunities now match those of yester- 
year? 

Can the summits be reached by anyone 
rigidly restricting himself to an eight-hour 
day or a ten-hour day? Or did our top- 
notchers ignore the clock, and do they still 
ignore it? 

What attitude towards business, towards 
life, was and is most prevalent among con- 
spicuous winners—optimism, daring, or 
caution ? 

All these questions, of intense interest 
to executives and to younger men who 
aspire to become chief executives, are 
lucidly answered by replies to a question- 
naire sent out by ForRBEs. 

Frankly, it was inspired by the array of 
industrial magnates who adorned the dais 
at the last annual dinner of the National 
Association of Manufacturers. This writer, 
gazing upon them all dressed up in the 
most formal attire, found himself making 
mental notes of how lowly was the start 
of this, that and the next of these honored 
notables. 

“What a land of opportunity is Amer- 
ica,” he kept reflecting. “There’s So-and- 
So and So-and-So and So-and-So. What a 
contrast today with what he was 25, 30 
years ago.” 

My mind also reverted, however, to the 
difference between the business magnates 
of today and those of a quarter of a cen- 
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tury ago. I then wrote a book, “Men Who 
Are Making America,” which presented 
the life stories of the fifty foremost busi- 
ness leaders in the country. What is the 
main difference between them and the cur- 
rent crop? 

Fewer of those who climbed the busi- 
ness ladder then were born of wealthy par- 
ents—half of them were poor—whereas 52 
of the 67 here analyzed had parents who 
were in at least comfortable circumstances 
and only 15 came of poor families. 

Another difference: The average age of 
the leaders then was 61, whereas the aver- 
age age of this latest galaxy is 5514 years. 

The old-timers started work, as a whole, 
distinctly earlier than those who are in the 
saddle today. The latter didn’t take regu- 
lar jobs until they were, on the average, 18. 

Not a few of America’s men of con- 
spicuously large affairs earlier this century 
had little or no schooling; others only 
formal education during two-three or four- 
five Winters. Of today’s helmsmen only 
one never went to school—but he so effec- 
tively practised self-education that later he 
qualified to take an engineering course. 

The impressive, significant fact is that 
education has become a far more influen- 
tial factor in reaching the summits. Actu- 
ally, of the 67 presented in the accompany- 
ing table, 38 were college graduates. Of 
the others, 16 were high school graduates, 
while only nine didn’t go beyond grammar 
school—two went to business college, one 
to boarding school. It should be added, 
however, that of the high school graduates, 
four supplemented their education by at- 
tending business schools, seven proceeded 
to obtain a smattering of college education. 
After leaving grammar school, three con- 
tinued their studies at evening high school, 
two at business schools. 

Illustrative of the importance in modern 
times of education, is the fact that one- 
quarter of them all, including college grad- 
uates, took correspondence courses after 
obtaining jobs. 


s 
(A second article in this series will ap- 
pear in our next issue.) 








NAME AND AGE 
C. E. Apams (59)............. 


Wma. D. Anperson (67)........ 
Granam H, Antuony (48)..... 


Joun D. Biccers (52)......... 
Grorce A. BLackmore (57).... 


C. F. Broucuton (62)......... 
Joun A. Brown (55).......... 
Lewis H. Brown (46)......... 


James T. Bucxiey (44)........ 
ALexanper Cauper (54)........ 


Watiace L, Cautpweit (52).... 


Wiiuiam A, Carson (59)....... 
Louis S. Cates (58)........... 
TxHurmonp CHATHAM (44)..... 
C. M. Cuester (63)........... 
S. Bayarp Coveate (42)....... 
Howarp Coontey (64)........ 
Francis A. Countway (64).... 
Bi Wb hnccsscvthees.. 
A. W. Eames (55)............ 
Greorce A. Eastwoop (61)..... 
Benj. F. Famuess (50)........ 
W. S. Fartso (60)............ 
Water D. Fuurer (58)........ 
Epwarp I. Garrett (63)....... 
Rost. M. Gaytorp (52)........ 
Eucene G. Grace (64)......... 
Apert W. Hawkes (62)....... 
B. C. Heacock (51)........... 
W. T. Horitmay (56).......... 
Joun Houmes (49)............ 
Cuartes R. Hoox (60)........ 
B. U SGRIAS UO sade cvpecss- 
W. Attron Jones (50)......... 
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James S. Knowson (57)...... 
Wituiam S. Knupsen (62)..... 
F. W. Lovesyoy (69)........... 
Rosert L. Lunp (65).......... 
Josepu T. Mackey (61)....... 
R. G. Martin (56)............ 
Tuomas B. McCape (47)....... 
Roy W. Moore (49).......... 
Donato M. Netson (52)....... 
Invinc S. Oups (54)........... 
F..B. Ontman (53)............ 
Ricuarp C, Patrerson, Jr. (54) 
J. Howarp Pew (59).......... 
H. W. Prentis, Jr. (56)........ 
J. H. Rano, Jr. (54)........... 
Pup D. Reep (41).......... 
Epw. V. Rickenspacker (50).... 
W. S. S. Ropcers (54)......... 
Craic R. Smearrer (43)....... 
Atrrep P. Stoan, Jr. (65)..... 
Biaine S. Smrrn (56)......... 
Ep. R. Srerrintus, Jr. (40)..... 


James J. Tunney (42)......... 
S. Wetis Urtey (61).......... 
C. O. Wanvic (50)............ 
Wiuuam B. Warner (66)...... 
Tuos. J. Watson (67)......... 
Sinctam Weexs (47).......... 
Eaxnest T. Wem (65).......... 
F. E. Wimutamson (64)........ 
Cuartes D. Wiman (47)....... 
Rosert E. Woop (61)......... 





*Now OPM Director General 




















Where 67 of Today’s Executives Started 


ComPany 
Air Reduction 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol 
Bibb Mfg. 
Veeder-Root, Inc. 


Libby-Owens-Ford Glass 
Westinghouse Air Brake 
Union Switch & Signal 
Wamsutta Mills 
Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Johns-Manville 


Philco Corp. 
Union Bag & Paper 


Alabama Asphaltic Limestone 


Sunbeam Elec. Mfg. 
Phelps-Dodge Corp. 
Chatham Mfg. 

General Foods 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Walworth Co. 

Lever Brothers 
Borg-Warner 
California Pack. Corp. 
Armour & Co. 

U. S. Steel Corp. 
Standard Oil N. J. 
Curtis Publishing 

Wire Rope Mfg. & Equip. 
Ingersoll Milling Mach. 
Bethlehem Steel 
Congoleum-Nairn 
Caterpillar Tractor 
Standard Oil, Ohio 
Swift & Co. 

American Rolling Mill 
Ingalls Iron Works 
Cities Service 

Chrysler Corp. 


Stewart-Warner 

General Motors 

Eastman Kodak 

Lambert Pharmacal 
Mergenthaler Linotype 
Electric Auto-Lite 

Scott Paper 

Canada Dry Ginger Ale 
Sears, Roebuck 

U. S. Steel Corp. 
Gladding, McBean & Co. 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum 
Sun Oil 


PRESENT 
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40 
46 
45 
38 


42 
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PARENTS 
Comfortable 


Poor 
Comfortable 


Comfortable 
Comfortable 


Comfortable 
Poor 
Comfortable 


Comfortable 
Poor 


Comfortable 


Comfortable 
Comfortable 
Comfortable 
Comfortable 
Wealthy 
Comfortable 
Comfortable 
Comfortable 
Comfortable 
Comfortable 
Poor 
Comfortable 
Poor 
Comfortable 
Comfortable 
Poor 
Comfortable 
Poor 
Comfortable 
Comfortable 
Poor 
Comfortable 
Poor 
Comfortable 


Comfortable 
Comfortable 
Comfortable 
Comfortable 
Poor 
Comfortable 
Comfortable 
Comfortable 
Poor 
Comfortable 
Comfortable 
Comfortable 
Wealthy 
Comfortable 
Comfortable 
Comfortable 
Comfortable 
Comfortable 
Comfortable 
Comfortable 
Poor 
Wealthy 


Poor 

Poor 
Comfortable 
Comfortable 
Wealthy 
Poor 
Comfortable 
Comfortable 
Comfortable 


GRADUATE OF 
College 


College 
College 


College 
Business College 


High School 
High School 
College 


High School 
College 


High School 


High School 
College 
High School 
College 


- Boarding School 


College 

High School 
College 

College 

Business College 
College 

College 
Grammar School 
Grammar School 
College 

College 

High School 
Grammar School 
College 
Grammar School 
High School 
High School 
High School 
High School 


College 

High School 
College 

College 
Grammar School 
Academy 
College 

College 

College 

College 

College 

College 

College 

College 

College 

College 
Grammar School 
College 

College 

College 
Grammar School 
College 


High School 
College 

High School 
Grammar School 
High School 
College 

None 

College 

College 

West Point 


Startep Work 
REGULARLY AT 
22 


18 
22 


20 
12 


17 
16 
21 
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SALARY IN First 
REAL Jos 
$60 month 


$30 month 
$35 month 


$50 month 


eeeeeeeee 


$25 month 
$6 week 
$15 week. 


$5 week 
$12 week 


$50 month 


$6 week 
$75 month 
$15 week 
Nothing 
$25 week 
$30 month 
$6 week 
$3.60 week 
20¢ hour 
$6 week 
$48 month 
$40 month 
$16 month 
50¢ day 
18¢ hour 
15¢ hour 
$3.50 week 
$15 month 
$1.25 day 
10¢ hour 
$2 week 
$6 week 
$4 month 
$75 month 


$11.20 week 
50¢ week 
$50 mo. & board 
$30 month 
$2.50 week 
$25 month 
$10 week 
$83 month 
$7 week 
$10 week 
15¢ hour 
$1,560 year 
$50 month 
$1 day 
$2,000 year 
$3.50 week 
$3 day 

$2 week 
$50 month 
$3 week 
44¢ hour 


$4 week 
$12 week 
$6 week 

$3 week 
$70 month 
$1.45 day 
$125 month 


Earty Joss—Durinc Spare 
Time, SUMMER, ETC. 
Bank clerk 


R.R. water carrier, team driver 

Soda fountain, farming, build- 
ing helper 

Odd jobs 

Office boy—stenographer 


Newsboy, bookk’per, shipping 


Farming, railroad worker, road 
building 


Newsboy, house-to-house can- 
vassing 

Sold magazines, made things 
for sale 


Newsboy, sales clerk 
Mill, Navy 


Central Asiatic Expedition 
Farming, printing office 
Farming 

Factory 

Farming 

Grocery clerk, newsboy 
Newsboy, teacher 
Teacher 

Odd jobs 

Farming, newsboy . 
Farming, railroad survey 
General store clerk 
Farming, office boy . 
Farming, canning factory 


Odd jobs 


Sold bicycles, newsboy on train 

Odd jobs 

Schl. janitor, newsboy, farming 

Odd jobs, raised pigeons, 
squabs 

R.R. worker, teacher 

Errand boy 

Helped father 

R.R. shop, office, teacher 

Newsboy, sold ferry tickets 

Office boy, machine shop 

Farming, bank clerk, ice plant 

Cotton picker, bricky’d laborer 

Newsboy, messenger, soda ftn. 

Father’s law office 

Farming, brickyard laborer 

Mine laborer, bank runner 


Teacher 
Lumber mill 
Odd jobs 
Newsboy 


Odd. jobs 


Odd jobs 

Students Placement Bureau, 
Y.M.C.A. 

Messenger boy 

Odd jobs 

Newsboy, freight ship worker 


Odd jobs 
Telegraph operator 
Army 

Army officer 
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What Is Sensible Service? 


Businesses are weighing value of free service 
and finding new revenue fields 


OF ALL THE problems that beset man- 
agement today, none commands more 
earnest attention than the rising costs 
of distribution. Taxes, regulation, and 
soaring labor costs have made the 
physical transfer of goods more costly ; 
these and sharpened competition have 
lifted selling costs. The trend did not 
develop recently; distribution costs 
have climbed steadily for years, and 
present conditions make it improbable 
that the basic causes can be eliminated. 

Able management, however, has 
found ways to lighten the burden, 
chiefly by revising or discontinuing 
practices of dubious value. Old tech- 
niques have been found wasteful. This 
is especially true of free service. 

The function of free service is, of 
course, to stimulate sales. Frequently 
it does, but the fact remains that free 
service has a way of getting out of 
hand. That is proved by many gasoline 
filling stations. The station, to realize 
a few cents’ gross on the sale of gaso- 
line and lubricants, will give away an 
hour’s labor to clean the windshield 
and windows of the car, inflate the 
tires, fill the battery and radiator, and 
vacuum-clean the interior. 


IS IT A WISE POLICY? 


Such open-handed service is com- 
paratively rare, yet the service policies 
of many firms are far more liberal 
than they need be. With expenses up, 
scores of firms are questioning the wis- 
dom of giving too much for nothing, 
and many have curtailed free service. 

The national defense program does 
not promise to simplify the problem. 
If anything, it will boost labor costs 
and deplete the supply of skilled work- 
ers. 

Faced by these problems, executives 
are scrutinizing their service policies 
more carefully than ever. Their prob- 
lem is to find means of doing it with- 
out sacrificing goodwill. They fear that 
unfavorable public reaction will put a 
brake on sales. 


J. E. Forp is a free-lance writer who special- 
izes in economic subjects. 
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That fear was laid by the New York 
Telephone Co. a dozen years ago. In 
New York City, a subscriber could 
learn the time of day simply by asking 
the operator, and many thousands did. 
The free calls became a serious prob- 
lem. To discontinue the service might 
mean antagonizing the public. But in 
1938 the company took the gamble. 
Thenceforth, it charged for every New 
York City time call. 


GOODWILL NOT AFFECTED 


If the company lost goodwill, it is 
not reflected in the number of time 
calls it now handles, for. today, with 
accurate electric clocks in millions of 
homes and time signals being broad- 
cast every few minutes, the company 
answers an average of 55,000 calls 
every day—and every one paid for. 

Somewhat the same problem was 
faced by the Dictaphone company. As 
a convenience to executives who wished 
to prepare reports or clean up corre- 
spondence while traveling, it furnished 
dictating machines free in many cities 
for unlimited periods. And, since it 
was considered desirable to gain the 
goodwill of operators, typists were of- 
fered free training. In both instances, 
demand became excessive, and the com- 
pany had either to meet the heavier 
costs or risk unfavorable reaction by 
curtailing the services. It chose the lat- 
ter course. A time limit was placed on 
the use of courtesy machines, and a 
modest tuition fee was charged for the 
training. Neither step has impaired 
goodwill. 

In food retailing, goodwill is con- 
sidered vital, yet the self-service mar- 
ket has succeeded spectacularly by dis- 
pensing with many of the services once 
considered essential. It offered no coun- 
ter service, no phone service, no charge 
accounts, and no free deliveries. Lower 
prices are only partly responsible for 
its success. Customers, these markets 
discovered, like to buy rather than to 
be sold. 


It should be a simple matter to de- 
termine whether service is paying its 
way, but sometimes no effort is made 
to do it until an emergency arises. 
Then discoveries can be amazing. This 
happened to an automotive jobber. 
For years, many jobbers operated, in 
addition to their merchandise business, 
a machine shop to perform certain pre- 
cision work for repairmen who lacked 
the necessary equipment. To keep the 
machine shop busy, jobbers felt obliged 
to render numerous free services, such 
as quick deliveries, help in diagnosing 
motor troubles, and small jobs that 
are not strictly machine work. 

Then one jobber analyzed his figures 
for a year and made the astonishing 
discovery that his sales of machine 
work scarcely covered his direct labor 
costs, much less his overhead and other 
costs. The difference was being ab- 
sorbed by free service. He is now lead- 
ing a campaign in his locality to per- 
suade other jobbers to eliminate the 
potentially ruinous practice. 


LOSS TURNED INTO GAIN 


Sometimes adherence to a liberal 
service program keeps a firm from 
tapping sources of business that might 
otherwise be exploited. This is true to 
a degree of banks. Not-many years 
ago, anyone able to maintain a balance 
of $100 could in all but the largest 
banks command practically unlimited 
service. He could write as many checks 
as he pleased, use the bank as credit 
reference, and have checks certified 
when he needed them. 

All this cost him nothing, unless his 
balance fell below the required mini- 
mum, and then there was a service 
charge of only a dollar or two. The 
unfortunate part, from the banks’ view- 
point, was that the growing vogue of 
checks attracted many accounts that 
were seldom if ever maintained at the 

Four or five years ago, many banks 
inaugurated “special” checking ac- 
counts, which required no minimum 
balance but entailed a fixed charge for 
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each check drawn. These carried none 
of the privileges of the balance ac- 
count, and thus represented a new de- 
parture in bank service policy, yet they 
quickly became popular, particularly 
with depositors who previously had 
found it difficult to maintain a satis- 
factory balance or who had, in fact, 
never used a checking account. 

Some months ago, L. Bamberger & 
Co., leading department store in New- 
ark, N. J., hurdled several barriers that 
had balked other stores 
in their attempt to re- 
duce some of their cost- 
lier services. The ex- 
periment is called a 
“cash and carry base- 
ment annex,” but its 
name describes only 
two of the service prob- 
lems it is solving. It 
does away entirely with 
the bother and expense 
of C.0.D. collections, 
and of filling orders by 
phone and mail. 

Despite restrictions 
on service, the first 
month of the annex 
was an unqualified suc- 
cess. A New York de- 
partment store is ex- 
pected to follow this 
lead shortly. 

Delivery costs have 
been reduced in many 
ways. In recent years, 
the trend has been to- 
ward daily rather than 
twice - daily deliveries 
in metropolitan areas, and most stores 
now decline to make deliveries to dis- 
tant points except on purchases above 
$5. Free gift wrapping, which requires 
expensive boxes and paper and extra 
labor, has been discontinued by many 
stores. 

The startling increase in the cost of 
free service in recent years is indicated 
by a report of a special committee in 
the gas industry. Although there is no 
uniformity among their policies, vir- 
tually all companies provide inspection 
and repair service on appliances, some 
charging for labor and replacement 
parts, others for parts only, and some 
charging when one type of equipment 
is involved and giving the service free 
on other appli ‘ 

One company reported that the num- 
ber of service calls per domestic water 
heater increased 23% between 1933 
and 1938, and the cost 26%. On do- 
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mestic ranges, the number of calls in- 
creased 36% and the cost leaped 67%. 
Responsible for a share of this increase 
was the more general use of automatic 
controls, which require greater skill 
and more time to service, but some of 
it was due to rising labor costs. 

In several instances, voluntary in- 
spection calls on house-heating equip- 
ment have been abandoned, and many 
companies have instituted an annual 
inspection and repair agreement on 





“Yes, sir, four solid miles of service with a smile!” 


gas refrigerators. These are available 
to owners at a riominal fee. Other com- 
panies urge a charge for every service 
call, 

Power utilities, too, have been gen- 
erous in the service rendered consum- 
ers. Until a few years ago, it was cus- 
tomary for the utility to exchange light 
bulbs free, at least in certain sizes. 
Virtually every company still replaces 
blown fuses for customers, and a great 
many repair electrical appliances, some- 
times without charge for either labor 
or material. The theory, of course, is 
that appliances kept on the line are 
consuming current. Yet a company 
here and there has found a way to lim- 
it such service. 

As consumption of current became 
general in their areas, most companies 
no longer felt required to supply free 
bulbs, and at present a national edu- 
cational campaign is striving, along 


with other efforts, to reduce the de- 
mand on utilities for replacement of 
blown fuses. This is the adequate-wir- 
ing campaign, which seeks to acquaint 
builders, architects and home owners 
with the wiring requirements of the 
modern electrified home. 

The economies possible for a powe 
company are indicated by the experi 
ence of one Western utility. This com- 
pany in 1936 spent $117,000 to service 
appliances, and $192,000 to replace 
blown fuses and rem- 
edy other troubles 
caused by overloads. 
In this instance, the 
company is doing some- 
thing definite to reduce 
the expense. 

Using one division 
for the experiment, the 
company is testing the 
feasibility of charging 
for service on electric 
ranges and of curtail- 
ing demand. Purchas- 
ers of new ranges are 
given free service for a 
one-year warranty pe- 
riod, but after that a 
charge is made for all 
material in addition to 
a labor charge of $1 an 
hour. To regulate de- 
mand, the division has 
adopted a new mer- 
chandising tactic. Stud- 
ies revealed that half 





the calls for service in- 
volved open coils and 
range elements. The 
owners are now offered a $1.50 trade- 
in if they purchase closed coils, which 
are comparatively trouble-free, and 
range repairmen are paid a commis- 
sion to stimulate sales. 

In no instance cited has free service 
become an unmitigated evil, but in 
some businesses, particularly in the re- 
tail field, it has few virtues. 

Most service policies have a sounder 
basis than these outlined, fortunately, 
and many have demonstrated their 
value as sales builders. Yet closer 
study of the problem by some com- 
panies has indicated the need to re- 
shape service policies to a more eco- 
nomical pattern. And, since it has been 
shown that free service can be cur- 
tailed without the loss of goodwill, 
many have drastically revised their 
policy. It is the one item in the com- 
plex structure of distribution costs that 
lies mainly within their control. 
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Wilson—Generator of General Electric 


THE APPOINTMENT was for 10:30 of a 
Saturday morning. The caller, through 
a circumstance beyond control, was an 
hour late. Yet no explanation was 
asked or required by one of the busiest 
men in the United States—Charles Ed- 
ward Wilson, president of the gigantic 
General Electric Company. 

Instead, though a magnificent elec- 
tric clock at his right ticked away the 
minutes, Mr. Wilson himself seemed 
quite unconscious of the passage of 
time. The very idea, indeed, of hurry 
and bustle seemed out of place in that 
cool, cathedral-like retreat on the for- 
ty-fifth floor of General Electric’s New 
York headquarters, with its panoramic 
sweep of Manhattan’s scenic wonders. 

Calmly, the boss of 100,000 men was 
dictating to Miss Cook, his quiet, efh- 
cient, humorful secretary. The subject 
of the dictation was the health and 
welfare of G. E.’s workmen and, in- 
directly, of their wives, children and 
other dependents. 


A TYPICAL GESTURE 


The manifesto seemed a little pontifi- 
cal in tone, quite natural in a self-edu- 
cated lad who’d worked and wormed 
his way up the ladder from a 12-year- 
old boy of all errands, but there was a 
refreshing ring of sincerity in the 
man’s words and manner as he in- 
structed all plant managers throughout 
the country to provide day-and-night 
first aid and cafeteria service for every 
General Electric employee. 

“For many years,” he explained with 
a grin, “our company has watched 
over the health and comfort of its em- 
ployees. That philosophy was new to 
business when Owen D. Young first 
enunciated it. 

“Within the past few months, be- 
cause of national defense requirements, 
we've had to run three shifts in many 
plants. And I was surprised to learn 
that in some plants first aid stations 
(doctors and nurses) and cafeterias 
were still being operated only for the 
day shift. What durned nonsense! Of 
course the fellows on the late shifts are 
entitled to similar protection, similar 





Joun K. Wink er has won wide acclaim for 
his intimate bicgraphies of the leaders of 
American industry. 
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CHARLES Epwarp WILSON 


comforts. Extra expense? Why, sure. 
But what of it? A concern that places 
the cash register above human rights 
and human values deserves to go out 
of business!” 

Here, in a nut’s shell (as my old as- 
sociate Bugs Baer would wisecrack), 
we have Charlie Wilson of General 
Electric. Rising fifty-five. Six feet, two, 
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mostly bone and muscle. A glint in the 
darkish-blue eyes—humor plus a very 
definite “let no one tread on me too 
much” expression. 

General Electric’s history and 
achievements are a matter of common 
knowledge—an outfit that earns $50,- 
000,000 or so a-year for 215,000 stock- 
holders; that pays its employees close 
to $200,000,000; that raises salaries 
with rising living costs; that pioneered 
insurance, pensions, home ownership, 
retirement funds, etc.; that lavishly 
backs skilled workers, engineers, scien- 


-tists in developing new uses for elec- 


tricity and electrical products; that has 
raised (immeasurably) the standard of 


living in America, indeed, throughout 
the world, by placing in the home, up- 
on the farm, in the laboratory and 
hospital, refrigerators, flatplate irons, 
electric sinks, simplified washing mech- 
anisms, oil furnaces, all-electric kitch- 
ens, sun lamps, X-ray, fever machines, 
motors for electric milking devices for 
the Elsies of the world, separators for 
Elsie’s cream, churns for her butter, 
improved radio transmission, dozens 
and dozens of inventions and improve- 
ments designed to make man’s life 
more pleasant, woman’s tasks lighter 
—in short, a social and socializing 
force almost beyond comprehension. 

That story has been told so often 
that it has become a tradition of Amer- 
ican achievement. 

Here, though, is the personal story 
of. C. E. Wilson, as he told it in detail 
for the first time for ForsEs—Wilson 
who, January 1, 1940, was unanimous- 
ly selected by a hard-headed board of 
directors to succeed to the high post 
occupied successively by Charles A. 
Coffin, E. W. Rice Jr., and Gerard 
Swope: 

Born November 18, 1886, in Hud- 
son street on the lower West Side of 
New York City; father, George Wil- 
son, a good mechanic; mother, Han- 
nah Rebecca Stiles, of mingled Scotch 
and English stock. 


HIS FIRST JOB 


George, the father, was badly hurt 
in the first Sunday crush at the open- 
ing of the Brooklyn Bridge and was 
never the same thereafter, until his 
death in 1889. Our subject dimly re- 
members his dad’s brave struggle 
against internal injuries; remembers 
also his mother’s° uncomplaining en- 
deavor to keep the little cold water flat 
neat and spick, while she helped Char- 
lie with his lessons and encouraged his 
aptitude for mathematics. Hannah Wil- 
son, as is the wont of mothers, hoped 
her son could go to high school, then 
perhaps on to college. She tried.to find 
the means, some way or other. 

The boy, tall and stringy for his 
age, had different ideas. He wanted, 
above all else, to erase the tired lines 
in his mother’s face. So, when a job 
offered as errand boy for Sprague 








Electric Co. on East 34th street, a sub- 
sidiary of General Electric, he seized 
the chance. 

The hours were from 7 a.m. to 7 
p.m.; rigorous for a 12-year-old. He 
began work on a Thursday. Friday 
was pay day. His envelope contained 
a crisp one-dollar bill. He was the 
proudest tyke in New York when he 
placed it in his mother’s work-worn 
hand. (Incidentally, the mother lived 
to share the glory of her son’s success, 
dying in May, 1940, at eighty.) 

The spirit that was in the boy ap- 
pealed to Sprague Electric’s general 
superintendent, a remarkable man 
named William T. Ruete. This sturdy 
German-American saw something, in- 
deed more-than something, in the am- 
bitious errand boy. Bit by bit he drew 
from the lad the story of his father’s 
death, the mother’s heroic battle, and 
then and there adopted young Wilson 
as his unofficial god-son. 


A FRIENDLY BOSS 


The gruff old superintendent was no 
easy mentor. 

“What you must do, my boy, is look 
forward and equip yourself for the 
next job,” he told Wilson. “You have 
a good taste for figuring. So I'll put 
you in to help the shipping clerk. Get 
your facts and figures straight, learn 
everything you can about everything 
we ship out and be able to tell me a 
month from now what was in every 
box and where it went.” 

Wilson fell in with the game, and 
made good. Then, under the wise guid- 
ance of his friendly boss, he began the 
first of many years of night schooling. 
He learned cost accounting; general 
accounting; and enrolled in successive 
engineering courses with the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools. His 
course in electrical engineering cost 
him nothing because he was at the 
same time tutoring backward students 
in physics, mathematics and other 
courses which he had already taken. 

From the shipping room Wilson was 
advanced, not too quickly, to the post 
of factory accountant, to production 
manager; finally, assistant factory su- 
perintendent. All the while he was get- 
ting his growth, packing in three good 
meals a day (Mom saw to that), and 
swimming, running and boxing at the 
Y.M.C.A. He+also sang a mean tenor 
in a neighborhood Oratorio Society, 
explaining today that “singing in a 
. choir in those days was a common ill- 
ness with boys.” 

“How could you possibly crowd in 
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so much and get sufficient sleep?” 
asked the writer. 

“Oh, I never watched the clock 
much,” was the quick response. “I 
seem to have been born with plenty of 
energy and five or six hours of sleep 
a night kept me in trim, does today. 
I am lucky still to be in pretty swell 
shape, though I’ve slowed down a lit- 
tle.” 

The phrase “slowed down a little” 
would bring guffaws from Wilson’s 
cronies. For this middle-aged giant is 
still a prodigy of energy. He plays 
handball for three hours at a stretch, 
smacking the hard little rubber pellet 
so prodigiously that he is apt to show 
up Monday morning with crippled 
fingers. 

Each Winter, he wrestles with sail- 
fish and marlin off the Florida Keys. 
He rides horseback; shoots a game of 
golf (lower 80’s) that is “far, wide, 
and handsome”; and bowls like a pro- 
fessional. 

During the past Winter, at the Scars- 
dale, N. Y., Golf and Country Club, 
he clicked off 299 pins, just one short 
of a perfect 300. The very last pin 
wavered and refused to fall. Quite un- 
perturbed, Wilson proceeded to knock 
off seven strikes in a row on the next 
frame and hit 278! From which it may 
be judged that he is both a good loser 
and in pretty fair control of his ner- 
vous system. 


SWITCHES TO MERCHANDISING 


Lest the reader may jump to the 
erroneous conclusion that Brother Wil- 
son is the one living middle-aged gen- 
tleman capable of successfully defying 
nature, it may be mentioned that the 
next time he went a-bowling, a great 
big heavy naughty ball jumped from 
his hand, struck him on the foot and 
laid him up for ten days. 

The G. E. board had to journey to 
the Wilson home in Scarsdale for a 
meeting; and Wilson was still limping 
when he flew to Jackson, Miss., to 
open a new plant. However, he was 
ebullient as ever and Mississippi’s Gov. 
Johnson assuaged the hurt by making 
him an honorary Colonel, a rare honor 
in that State. 


By 1914, Wilson was assistant su- | 


perintendent at Sprague Electric, also 
sales manager of switchboards, in 
which later capacity he became a thor- 
ough student of merchandising. Seven 


years before, on his twenty-first birth- | 
day, he had paused long enough to 


marry a childhood sweetheart, Eliza- 
(Continued on page 30) 








G. E.’s president leads a busy life. (Above) 
Receiving honorary degree. (Center) In the 
cab of a new electric locomotive and (Be- 
low) inspecting a meter laboratory 
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More Effective Selling 


By CY NORTON 


How TO INCREASE sales is usually a 
major problem. @ne way is to increase 
the number of calls each salesman 
makes. For example, if a man now 
making six calls a day can step it up 
to seven, eight, ten or twelve calls, 
then his sales should also increase, 
sometimes in proportion. And also the 
cost-per-sale drops. 

Of course most salesmen will claim 
they can’t make more calls. They can’t 
until they know how. But a national 
field survey points out five ways to 
do it. 

The chart tells the story. It shows 
salesmen’s daily activities—and sug- 
gests some sound answers. 

Is this chart theoretical or practical? 
Practical, because it is based upon a 
nationwide survey of actual sales calls. 
More than 50 buyers and purchasing 
agents from New York to San Fran- 
cisco recorded the time of interview on 
more than 350 sales calls. 


CROSS SECTION OF SELLING 


What kind of businesses were cov- 
ered? A wide variety including manu- 
facturers, jobbers, engineering com- 
panies, advertising agencies, optical 
companies, powder companies, plastic 
manufacturers, printers and many 
others. 

What products were covered? Ma- 
chinery, steel, office equipment, furni- 
ture, mill supplies, machine tools, dis- 
plays, bakelite, insurance, containers, 
electrical supplies, chemicals, coal, pa- 
per, absorbents, sterilizers, paint, mir- 
ors, lumber, pumps. 

So we have a cross section of selling 
all over the country. 

Now let’s look at the chart: 

Note that the majority of salesmen 
do not make their first calls until 10 
o’clock in the morning. But why wait 
until 10? Salesmen say “Buyers must 
have a chance to go over their incom- 
ing mail.” But purchasing agents tell 
a different story! Many of them say 
“We'd rather see salesmen earlier in 
the day. As it is, they start coming at 
10, just when we're in the midst of 





Based on actual field studies, 
this is the first of a series of 
articles on how to increase 
sales through more effective 
selling. Here is not theory, but 
fact. And those facts point the 
way to better selling and in- 
creased sales. 











some work. If they came at 9, then 
they’d get through earlier and we'd 
have more time later for desk work.” 

And what happens at 10? By this 
time most salesmen are hitting the 
pavement and making their first calls. 
Several arrive at a buyer’s office at the 
same time. Then they have to wait their 
turn. So, on the chart, note the big 
drop in calls from 10 o’clock until 
practically 11. 

At 11 we have another pile-up of 
salesmen which means more waiting 
time, unproductive sales time. 

At 11:30 the sales drop precipitantly 





~~ 


and practically no calls are made until 
2 o’clock! Why not? Salesmen say 
“Buyers are out to lunch.” Are they? 
Most purchasing agents take an hour 
for lunch or, at the most, an hour and 
a half. Some go out at 12, some at 
12:30 and some at 1. The salesman can 
find out when his buyers go out to 
lunch and act accordingly. If a man 
doesn’t go out until 1 o’clock, he could 
be seen at 12, 12:15 or 12:30. If he 
goes out at 12, he can usually be seen 
at 1 or 1:30. And there’s much less 
competition and waiting time in the 
noon hours. So here’s a chance to get 
in more calls by a better use of selling 
time between 11:30 and 2:00. 


UTILIZE LUNCH HOUR 


Another thing— a large percent of 
salesmen do not make use of lunch 
time. They don’t take a customer or 
prospect out to lunch. But when they 
do, it means another call per day at a 
cost of a dollar or two and much busi- 
ness and goodwill can result. 

Then at 2 o’clock we get another in- 
flux of salesmen which means more 
waiting time. 

Another salesmen pile-up occurs at 
3 o’clock. Here again they wait—un- 
less they have appointments. 

At 3:30. calls start slowing up rap- 
idly. Why? Salesmen say “The buyer 
has to sign his orders and mail.” But 
it doesn’t usually take an hour and a 
half to do it! A few salesmen, in the 
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Cy Norton is manager of sales promotion of 
the Strathmore Paper Co. 
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minority unfo , work until 4:30 
and then make definite appointments 
for 4:45 or 5 o’clock. In this way these 
men swell their total calls—and sales. 

So what do we have for the average 
salesman’s day? 

From 10 to 11:45 — 134 hours 
From 2to 3:45—1% hours 

An astounding average of 344 hours! 
But this isn’t all productive since it in- 
cludes considerable waiting time. Per- 
haps as much or more waiting time as 
selling time! 

And what can be done about it? 

If the average salesman makes his 
first call at 9 instead of 10, he adds an 
hour to his total day. 

If he reduces his luncheon period to 
one hour instead of two hours and a 
quarter, he saves an hour and a quar- 
ter. 
If he takes an important customer to 
lunch, he uses another hour in selling. 

If he makes calls from 3:30 to 4:15, 
as can be done in many businesses, he 
adds three-quarters of an hour more. 


SELLING TIME DOUBLED 


Totalling these extra periods, the 
salesman adds four hours to his work- 
ing day. He more than doubles his 
time, probably his calls, and increases 
his sales. All at little or no extra cost. 

So from this field study we can get 
five ideas for the average salesman: 

1. Start earlier in the day. 

2. Utilize mid-day hours. By tak- 
ing customers to lunch and making 
calls at 1:00 or 1:15. 

3. Plan late afternoon calls. At 
least up to and through 4:15 wher- 
ever possible. 

4. Definite appointments. To 
avoid waiting time many salesmen 
make definite appointments for a 
certain time in the day.. Then they 
don’t have to spend so much time 
in the reception room. 

5. “Spot” the calls. For example, 
when possible arrange the day’s 
calls so as to avoid the busiest 
places at peak hours such as 10, 11, 
2 and 3. Call at these places at odd 
times such as 10:30 or :45, 11:30 
or :45, etc., and make the 10, 11, 
2 and 3 calls on places where a 
smaller number of salesmen will be 


Will these ideas apply to all busi- 
nesses and all salesmen? No. They 
will apply to many. It depends upon 
the type of business and the habits of 
the customers. This survey covers a 
cross section of general business. 
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A Look Ahead 


on Substitute Materials 
By NORMAN G. SHIDLE 


So FAR, shortage of materials in 
America means simply that civilian 
industries must use less. There is 
enough for defense needs, so long as 
civilian requirements don’t get in 
the way—and they won’t. Priorities 
will see to that. 

If fundamental shortages ever do 
appear, ersatz problems will become 
acute in defense factories. Today, 
however, producers of non-military 
equipment are in the front line 
trenches. It is civilian products 
which must be redesigned immedi- 
ately to use alternate materials. And 
therein lies a tale. 

Hundreds of non-military prod- 
ucts are essential to the defense pro- 
gram itself. Even if defense man- 
power needs should bring civilian 
production curtailment, everybody 
couldn’t be put to work building 
tanks and airplanes and rifles. Even 
though greater inroads on commer- 
cial output were made by defense 
demands for existing machine tool 
facilities, reasonable production of 
many non-military products must 
continue. Many such products are 
themselves vital tools in defense 
progress—and their continued man- 
ufacture will keep unemployment to 
a minimum. 

Automobiles, for example, make 
it possible to spot defense factories 
in small towns where mass transpor- 
tation doesn’t exist—and to get 
workers ‘to plants in congested cities 
despite local housing shortages. De- 
votion of more automobile facilities 
to defense products in the near fu- 
ture would intensify rather than de- 
crease the need for maximum use of 
remaining factory equipment to 
build defense-needed transportation. 

So, civilian industries face grave, 
new responsibilities. To keep men 
at work; to provide needed prod- 
ucts for personal use of defense 
workers; and to help keep American 
economy stable—all these objectives 
are in sight. Successful use of alter- 
nate materials is vital to America. 


Particularly interesting—and in 
some respects typical—is the ap- 
proach of the automobile industry 
to this acute problem. Along with 
other peace-product manufacturers, 
automobile leaders are eager that 
direct defense industries get needed 
materials—plentifully and quickly. 
They accepted readily a 20% reduc- 
tion in output for 1942 models. 

Most automobile manufacturers 
are operating large defense indus- 
tries themselves. “Defense comes 
first” is the phrase most often heard 
about the offices of automobile men 
today . . . and in recent talks with 
scores of executives I have never 
once heard the phrase spoken rue- 
fully. 

For many weeks, automobile en- 
gineers have been busy keying de- 
sign changes to alternate materials. 
Every car part is being studied in 
detail. Critical materials are being 
cut to a minimum—and designs 
eliminating them entirely have been 
made for scores of parts. Reductions 
of 50 to 60% in critical material 
content will be put into effect on 
many lines. The 1942 designs will 
see even further progress. 

So fast have car makers moved, 
in fact, to co-operate with indicated 
Government wishes that some sup- 
pliers of critical materials are pro- 
testing. “We can continue to give 
you much more than you are plan- 
ning to use and still supply fully all 
defense needs,” they are saying. 

To date, redesign of automobile 
parts to use substitutes for alumi- 
num, zinc, nickel and other critical 
items has resulted in more than a 
few actual improvements. Necessity 
is once more proving herself the 
mother of invention. On the other 
hand, redesign problems of some 
items are admittedly difficult. Never- 
theless, automotive engineering in- 
genuity probably will be able to 
overcome materials handicaps so 
long as steel, rubber, copper, lead 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Loaves of Grass 


“Grass bread,” rich in every vitamin 
except D, is now being sold in Duluth, 
Minn. Actually, grass powder is only 
one of the ingredients, but people are 
reported to be paying three cents more 
a loaf for it, and liking it. 


Live Wire 


Gillette Safety Razor Company has 
just found a good way to cut confer- 
ence time. A nation-wide round table 
telephonic conference with district 
managers at ten separate points in the 
field was completed in 35 minutes. 


Service Package 

The “package” selling idea, so suc- 
cessful in retailing, has entered the ser- 
vice station field, with Standard Oil 
of Indiana doing the pioneering. Ten 
services, instead of products, are of- 
fered at one time, at one place, at one 
(special) price. 


Cinemagic 

The screening of company activities 
is proving to be a real hit with stock- 
holders. Motion pictures of pioneer 
products and defense developments, ex- 
hibited at B. F. Goodrich’s annual 
stockholder meeting, are reported to 
have turned critics into friends. 


Bright Walls 


Latest contribution of the chemical 
industry to interior decoration is a 
wall material that fills rooms with 
light. Made of translucent Monsanto 
Chemical plastic and built by Co-oper- 
ative Displays, Cincinnati, the walls 
admit diffused light from lamps placed 
behind them. 


Weather Report 

Air conditioning is proving to be a 
warm friend of defense. Air-con- 
ditioned blast furnaces, says Dr. Willis 
H. Carrier, are stepping up steel pro- 
duction by 15%. Baumgold Brothers, 
New York diamond cutters (largest in 
U. S.) also report benefits from air 
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conditioning. The recently air-condi- 
tioned diamond cutting room is now 
turning out large quantities of “indus- 
trial” diamonds without interference 
from humidity (diamond saws won’t 
work in muggy weather). 


Busy Signal 


The newest telephone directory fur- 
nished to employees of the Navy Dept. 
has got the fifth column’s number: At 
the bottom of each page the directory 
warns: “Walls have ears,” “Careless 
Talk Costs Lives,” “Beware of Inquisi- 
tive Friends.” 


Fore! 

Employer-employee relations in the 
Ilg Electric Ventilating Co., Chicago, 
should be up to par. The company has 
just completed a 9-hole, 511l-yard golf 





Stenos Turn Critics 


WESTINGHOUSE executives recently 
asked their stenographers to criticize 
their dictating habits. Pulling no 
punches, the girls obliged. 

Many take-a-letter men were accused 
of pacing the floor like wild animals 
in a cage, while they talked so fast 
they madewholesentencessoundlikeone- 
word. Others were criticized for using 
hackneyed phrases (“We wish to ad- 
vise,” “Enclosed please find,” “With 
reference to your letter”). 

Boiled down, however, all of the re- 
plies reached three definite critical 
conclusions: 

1. Dictators lack a schedule, with a 
specific time every day, for dictation. 

2. Dictators don’t know what they 
want to say, because of inadequate 
preparation. 

3. Dictators talk in a monotone, 
chew on a cigar or turn away while 
talking, making it difficult for stenos 
to avoid errors. 

At this writing, the executives are 
drawing up a set of rules for dictating, 
having promised the girls they would 
do better in the future. 





course adjoining the plant, in which 
employees may putter around free of 
charge. A No. 7 iron is supplied for 
drives and pitch shots, while a supply 
of putters is kept at the end of each 
green for the concluding shots. 


Carful 


Willys-Overland has started a dou- 
ble-edged Spring drive. To promote 
sales of Americars and rid the road 
of wrecks, the company is offering 
through its dealers trade-in allowances 
on old cars, no matter how old, equal 
to down payment on a new Americar. 


Sewed Up 


The problem of stitching tough cel- 
luloid, leather and canvas for army 
use is reported to be solved. A mobile, 
self-contained, super sewing machine 
has been designed which sews: (1) 
Four plies of ribbed net strapping; 
(2) two plies of imitation leather plus 
a layer of canvas; (3) two leather 
straps (each 4 inch thick) plus a ply 
of canvas. 


Doodlers’ Doings 


Because doodling in telephone booths 
is scratching away to new highs, a 
phone company in New Jersey has 
taken steps to combine booth-protec- 
tion with service for doodlers: Booths 


are now neatly equipped with black- 
boards, chalk. 


Aluminating 


The need for conserving the supply 
of aluminum has provided a very 
novel substitute for aluminum foil: A 
high-calendared paper board, coated 
with aluminum powder compound 
(made from scrap) and covered with 
a clear or colored plastic, 


Revolotionary 


Hand lotions, popular companions 
to the dressing table, are reported to 
be a major selling attraction at Fort 
Meade, Md. Druggists in nearby Lau- 
rel, Md., say that next to cold cures, 
soldiers like lotions best. 





“Best” Records 


Latest adaptation of the book of the 
month club is an “Album of the 
Month” Club, offered by RCA Victor. 
A jury of critics picks a recording each 
month; subscribers who purchase four 
such recordings get a bonus (a reduc- 
tion on additional records). 


Fewer 1942 Models 


Two things—materials and machine 
tools—are chiefly responsible for the 
20% reduction in automobile output 
agreed upon by the industry. Govern- 
ment desire to free more existing auto- 
mobile factory equipment for direct de- 
fense work has as much to do with 
this initial limitation on passenger car 
output as immediate shortage of ma- 
terials. From now on, substitution pro- 
grams (see p. 17) will increasingly 
lighten the drain on critical material 
items. The 194]1-model production— 
due for completion in early Summer— 
will go ahead as scheduled. The pro- 
duction of 1942 models by each manu- 
facturer will be limited to 80% of his 
1940-model output. 


Tin Tip 

Tin cans take half of our tin con- 
sumption. Because the tin supply belt 
is beginning to tighten, Can Manufac- 
turers Institute announces that can 
makers should: (1) Reduce the weight 
of tin coating on cans by 10% (this 
reduction could be made on 95% of 
present food containers); (2) switch 
from tin plate to other types of coated 
steel—for example, paint, oil and gaso- 
line can be packed in containers made 


of terne plate (a combination of tin 
and lead). 


Solution 
With a shortage of skilled labor on 


one hand, and growing defense orders 
on the other, many companies are 
wondering how they'll be able to give 
workers a vacation this year. Cater- 
pillar Tractor has hit upon a solution 
that is meeting with the approval of 
its 13,000 workers: No vacation, but 
double pay for a two-week period (in 
August). 


Typical Motorist 

Revealed at last is the typical Amer- 
ican motorist. According to American 
Petroleum Industries, which has just 
completed the study, America’s typical 
motorist drives 8,500 miles a year 
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Industrial Health Programs Pay 


BECAUSE FATIGUE is an enemy of de- 
fense, Dr. Victor G. Heiser, famed in- 
dustrial health expert, states that Amer- 
ica should be wary of becoming soft. 
Says Dr. Heiser: “American industry 
has discovered that whatever can be 
done to improve the health of its 
workers and executives is a sound in- 
vestment for both employer and em- 
ployee. Now it becomes also a contri- 
bution to national defense. 

“The greatest strides in medical his- 
tory have been made in the last two 
decades, but still 4% of the total 
working time of the average employee 
is lost through illness or injury. That’s 
four days out of every 100 working 
days. Ninety per cent of the loss can 
be attributed to ordinary illnesses and 
only a small part to occupational dis- 
eases.” 

Dr. Heiser points out that many 
companies, by practicing proved indus- 
trial health techniques, have cut the 
lost time through illness by as much 
as 30% to 50%. These results, ac- 
complished by voluntary co-operation, 
are comparable with what was done 
in Germany under compulsion to 
speed up the Nazi war machine. 

Speaking of industrial health pro- 
grams now in operation in this coun- 
try, Dr. Heiser remarks that these pro- 
grams are not only designed to prevent 


employee fatigue, but to eradicate both 
occupational and non-occupational dis- 
eases and injuries. 

“Our aim is to meet demands for 
maximum production without weaken- 
ing our efficiency or in any way im- 
pairing the health or well-being of our 
workers. Industrial medicine has found 
methods to prevent fatigue of workers. 
In the last war, nitrate headaches im- 
paired efficiency and health of workers 
in munitions plants. The condition is 
now controlled by a system of forced 
ventilation which draws away the 
fumes which formerly caused the head- 
aches. 

“Workers in steel mills and in other 
plants, who perspire freely, are sup- 
plied with gum drops or tablets which 
contain salt and sugar to make up for 
lost energy. 

“Much has also been learned about 
lighting and about the importance of 
having fine precision work done in a 
quiet, restful environment. 

“Industrial health clinics provide a 
means for putting our medical knowl- 
edge into practical use to assure the 
survival of our nation. Here we team 
the physician with the industrialist, as 
the chemist, the physicist and the in- 
ventor have been teamed with him to 
bring about supremacy in American 
industrial production for defense.” 





(mostly to and from business; for 
family shopping). Only 10% of travel 
is more than 30 miles from home. Mr. 
Typical Motorist earns only $20 to 
$30 a week, but his bank account 
shows a balance of $500. The face 
value of his life insurance totals $900. 
He is between 40 and 45 years old, 
has a wife and two children. He works 
and lives in a small community of 
less than 5,000 inhabitants, the value 
of his home is between $4,500 and 
$4,820, and the chances are 50-50 that 
he owns the property himself. 


Transformed 


Better electric transformers, built 
with less steel and copper than in the 
past, are now in sight. According to 
Westinghouse, a $2,000,000 research 
program has developed a new material, 
known as “Hipersil,” which “lines up” 
the crystals of steel so that they eco- 


nomically carry one-third more mag- 


netism in one path than previous mag- 
netic steels. 


Cool Bombs 


Johns-Manville is now making asbes- 
tos gloves, elbow high, for London’s 
civilian population. Wearing the gloves, 
Londoners can toss hot ones (incen- 
diary fragments) out of their path. 


Double Durability 


The rat tat tat of the riveter is a 
familiar sound on building ground. 
But now, says U. S. Rubber’s Dr. M. 
C. Teague, riveting principles are be- 
ing used in fabric fabrication to dou- 
ble the life of clothing. Known as 
“Kolok,” the new process deposits mi- 
nute particles of latex solids within the 
fabric and rivets the fibres together. 
Durability is achieved, reports Dr. 
Teague, without decreasing flexibility. 
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THE QUESTION uppermost in mind 
today is: Shall we find ourselves active 
participants in the European war? 

The catastrophic defeats inflicted by 
Hitler on the armies of Yugoslavia, 
Greece and the British Empire forces 
there, aggravated by reversal of the 
former favorable events in North Afri- 
ca, have caused Washington to re- 
double its efforts to speed aid to Brit- 
ain. Some of the steps being taken 
seem not far “short of war.” And 
should this country go still farther— 
by sending armed convoys with ships 
—Hitler may decide to treat us as 
enemies. The danger of such an even- 
tuality lately has become distinctly 
graver. 

Doubtless fears on this account have 
had a depressive influence on the se- 
curity markets. Quotations, without ex- 


tensive liquidation, recently touched 


the lowest levels in nearly a year. 

This has happened notwithstanding 
mounting industrial produc- 
tion, notable gross earnings 
gains, active retail trade, 
large-scale re-employment, 
maintenance of agricultural 
purchasing power. 

Offsetting factors, in addi- 
tion to war uncertainties, are 
indications that Washington 
will impose taxes away be- 
yond anything heretofore ex- 
perienced, that there will be 
wider resort to priorities and 
price-fixing without any at- 
tempt to prevent fresh wage 
demands, thus placing indus- 
try and business at a disad- 
vantage. 

Encouragement can be de- 
rived, however, from the fact 
that public sentiment is rising 
against strikes. The prospect 
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War Moving Nearer Our Shits: 


Urges Thought for Business 


is that pussyfooting politicians will be 
compelled to cease kowtowing to dis- 
ruptive labor leaders, that legislation 
similar to that governing railway labor 
unions will be enacted, insuring cessa- 
tion of sudden stoppage of work when- 
ever a handful of hotheaded workers 
choose to start trouble. At last many 
thoughtful citizens are being driven to 
the belief that there is foundation for 
the widespread allegation that Com- 
munistic influences have been at work 
in various labor bodies. 

This writer is becoming increasingly 
confident that labor disturbances have 
passed their crest and that a more 
equitable law will be passed to govern 
relations between employers and em- 
ployees. 

Meanwhile, more satisfactory prog- 
ress is being made in defense produc- 
tion. Tremendous activity has been 
launched shipbuildingwise. 

Thanks not only to aircraft com- 
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panies but to the automotive industry, 
construction of bombers and other 
Army and Naval planes is gaining 
gratifying momentum, with every 
prospect that output will be doubled 
within a few months. Automobile 
leaders have demonstrated their sense 
of responsibility by voluntarily agree- 
ing to curtail car production by 1,000,- 
000 during the coming twelve months 
and by foregoing the creation of new 
models next year. 

Two schools of thought are likely to 
clash shortly. One vehemently demands 
that no consideration whatsoever be 
accorded non-defense activities; the 
other urges that it is in the national 
interest that, while preparedness must 
come first, nothing avoidable should 
be done to blitzkrieg our economy, 
especially since such action would 
throw millions idle, ruin merchants 
and other small business men all over 
the land, seriously curtail tax collec- 
tions so vitally needed to help 
finance the $40,000,000,000 
war bill already in sight. 

This writer agrees with 
those who see no useful pur- 
pose, but the absolute reverse, 
in wantonly crucifying busi- 
ness. 

Let priorities insure prece- 
dence for all war work. Let 
rational price-fixing be en- 
forced—with due regard to 
changes in wage costs. Let 
saving in order to subscribe 
for war obligations be dili- 
gently urged and encouraged. 

But at this stage do not in- 
cite panickyness among the 
people, do not gratuitously 
throttle the orderly function- 
ing of the American way of 


Courtesy of Knickerbocker News (Albany, N.Y.) life. 
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ALUMINIZED AMERICA 














You can't move in now, for many of the things in the homes 
of Aluminized America depend upon aluminum . . . and right 
now aluminum’s job is to defend your home, not change it. 

But the aluminum industry is making spectacular increases 
in mills, dams, power plants and ships which we hope will 
eventually meet the requirements of National Defense and 
leave plenty of this light, strong, economical material for 
other purposes. Soon the company’s production capacity 
will be almost two and a half times what it was in 1939— 
the biggest peace time year in the company’s history. When 
the emergency is over, America will have so much aluminum 
at such Ricmaile prices that you will be using it in ways 


hardly even dreamed of today. 








HEAT. Burned furnace gases may be 
sent through aluminum pipes along base- 
ment ceilings to recover 300 to 400 
degrees of heat now going up rT 
Radiators of rh ema may be 















FOOD. Sterilizing lamps with aluminum reflectors built into 
refrigerators will cut food spoilage . . . Fruit and many other 
foods wrapped in aluminum foil will remain firmer and juicier 

. Kitchen ranges of colored aluminum will not chip . . 
Aluminum surfaces of oven linings and reflectors under 
burners will get greater efficiency from fuels. 





DECORATION. Hard-to-move iubchisied furniture may 


be made lighter with aluminum frames . . .So may beds and 
other heavy pieces . . . Development of beautiful colors in 
aluminum may adapt it to use in panels or entire walls. 





Call on Aluminum’s 
Research and Development Men 


If you are working with any problem for the 
future in which aluminum may help, our 
engineers will be glad to work with you in 
finding an answer among aluminum’s many 
economic advantages, among which are: 


Light Weight 
High ‘Resistance to Corrosion 
High Electrical Conductivity 
High Conductivity for Heat 





smaller, but discharge heat faster . 
Ceilings of perforated tinted aluminum 
may circulate hot (or cold) air evenly 
over an entire room . . . Aluminum 
priming paint will tend to prevent the 
moisture in air-conditioned homes from 
making wood swell and paint crack . 
Awnings, being aluminum, will not 
need repairing, nor be a fire hazard. 


ALUMINUM 


1981 GULF 





BUILDING 


LIGHT. Low-cost light from tinted 
fluorescent tubes with aluminum re- 
flectors will enable you to use light 
lavishly. These tubes may be mounted 
around windows so that light always 
comes from the same source, night or 
day... The permanently high reflectivity 
of aluminum will make it economical to 
use these tubes or re bulbs in hid- 


den coves, behind valances, in recesses. 


COMPAN Y 


PITTSBURGH, 








High Reflectivity for Light and Radiant Heat 

Workability 

Non-Magnetic 

Non-toxic 
Strength (in alloys) 
Non-sparking 
Appearance 
High Scrap and Re-use Value 
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The Washington Outlook 


New DEALERS, conspicuous by their 
absence in high-ranking places during 
the early pre-third-term days of “the 
present emergency,” now are popping 
out from the wings and climbing up 
over the footlights to co-star in the 
center of the Defense stage with Army- 
Navy, Business and Labor leaders. 

To business, the performance has 
taken a turn that makes it begin to 
sound and look much like the old 
NRA all over again. A fresh spurt in 
the activities of Thurman Arnold’s 
Anti-Trust Division and the Federal 
Trade Commission—“umpire” agen- 
cies which prosecute the unfair or col- 
lusive practices of individual com- 
panies or combinations—is overshad- 
owed by the industrywide Government 
controls now being fashioned under 
the aegis of Defense. 

Among the leading characters: Sea- 
soned New Deal stalwarts—HENDER- 
SON, HOPKINS, WALLACE—less 
red-eyed than eight years ago but still 
addicted to the philosophy of Big Gov- 
ernment . . . Business representatives— 
NELSON of Sears, Roebuck, BIG- 
GERS of Libby-Owens-Ford, BATT of 
SKF Industries—chief procurers for 
the Defense machine . . . Ambidexter- 
ous Milo PERKINS, the “food stamp” 
man whose capable administration has 
produced a happy working agreement 
between the food people and the left- 
ists in the Agriculture Department . . . 
Teetotaling anti-totalitarian Nelson 
ROCKEFELLER and his Pan-Ameri- 
can workshop . . . Mainspring and bal- 
ance wheel of the Mediation Board, 
Vice-Chairman William DAVIS, and 
U. S. Rubber’s CY CHING. 

In this new hydra-headed animal, 
Defense Administration, the faces of 
Hopkins and Henderson are significant 
. . . They are two more chiefs respon- 
sible only to the President, co-equals 
of KNUDSEN, HILLMAN, STIMSON, 
KNOX . 

Political maneuvering by most of 
this “high command” in the economic 
end of Defense seeks to preserve the 
illusion that booming business activity 
spells prosperity and attempts to “pro- 
tect” all the elements in U. S. from 
distortions and dislocations that are 
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coming with the sudden avalanche of 
Government-created purchasing power, 
most of it borrowed. 


BUSINESS—Every line of business 
will be affected by price-fixing devices 
and rationing through priorities that 
are to be applied to a growing list of 
commodities . . . Henderson’s plan is 
to go after prices industry by industry, 
starting with basic products where in- 
creases would pyramid with processing 
and refinement—steel, other metals, 
coal, textile yarns . . . Freezing present 
prices will be the first step in most 
cases (e. g., steel), putting business on 
the defensive to fight for increases 
when pressed by higher costs. Price- 
freezing will not be completely effec- 
tive: extra premiums can be charged 
for quick delivery, etc. 

Rationing that commenced with raw 
metals is spreading to finished prod- 
ucts of metal-using industries . . . Com- 
mercial quotas on such critical items as 
aluminum, nickel alloys and zinc will 
average around 25% of the amount 
used last year . 

The conservation experts of OPM 
are meeting with mass distributors, 
trying to get their merchandising em- 
phasis shifted away from items that 
contain materials used in defense— 
aluminum, nickel, rubber, copper, tin 
. . » One problem is that best sub- 
stitutes for these materials frequently 
are also on the critical list . . . General 
advice now given fabricators: switch 
from all metals wherever possible; 
eliminate gadgets of metal; use and 
develop more paper products, plastics, 
glass, porcelain, paints and plywood 
. . . Few of these changes will be re- 
flected in dealers’ stocks or on mer- 
chants’ counters before late in the 
year—but they’re coming. 


FINANCE—U. S. expenditures in 
fiscal year starting July 1 will come 
close to 20 billions, around 34 for De- 
fense . . . In dollars this exceeds Eng- 
land’s budget by about 5 billions but 


in relation to national income it means 


-more than 20% of United States’, 


56% of Britain’s . . . Rate of defense 
spending here will hit 1 billion 


monthly by mid-year, should run close 
to 1% by end of 1941. 

Biggest financial surprise is Mor- 
genthau’s decision to go after 3.5 bil- 
lions in new taxes at once. Earlier 
plans envisaged two tax bills, one this 
Spring and one next Fall, each to raise 
about 114-2 billion in new revenue... 
With present levies already yielding 
record-breaking returns (over 9 bil- 
lions in 1941-42 without new taxes), 
3.5 more will bring Federal collections 
up to 2/3 of current costs. 

Object of much bigger taxes now— 
to curb inflationary trends induced by 
lavish spending . . . Two problems— 
(1) Profit-squeezing by price-fixing on 
top of wage increases, leaving business 
less to pay out in taxes. (2) Starting 
new revenues rolling into the Treasury 
soon. Stiffer income levies won’t pro- 
duce returns or affect consumer spend- 
ing until they are due next March... 
A probable result, earlier than antici- 
pated—manufacturers’ sales tax on all 
except necessaries, or payroll de- 
ductions. 


LABOR—Wage increases of 10-15% 
being wangled from biggest industrial 
employers will give unions a lever to 
jack them up generally . . . Strike fires 
aflame in defense industries are being 
banked with ashes hauled by the Medi- 
ation Board but live coals still burn 
beneath . . . Unions remain impressed 
with their power: February strikes in 
U. S. cost more man days of. work 
than all 1940 in England. 

Pattern of labor relations favored by 
New Deal is the West Coast ship in- 
dustry plan: a modest rise in wages, 
wage scale revisions as often as twice 
a year if cost of living advances as 
much as 5%, arbitration machinery, a 
pledge to stay on the job. 

Defense is credited by Hillman with 
making 2,000,000 jobs in last 11 
months and Knudsen promises’3,000,- 
000 more in the next 9 . . . Some econ- 
omists doubt capacity of U. S. industry 
to absorb that many from shrinking 
reservoir of unemployed, contend 
most workers will come from non-de- 
fense plants which will have to reduce 
their output. 
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We, too, are great believers 


in turning over stones 


Once when Euripides, the Greek 
tragic dramatist, was asked what was 
the best way to hunt for buried treas- 
ure, he replied: “Leave no stone un- 
turned!” 





The neighborhood is studied 


We try to follow this wise advice 
in our search for safe, sound invest- 
ments. 


For safety must always be the first 
consideration when the money en- 
trusted to the Company by its pol- 
icyholders is put to work to earn the 
interest that helps pay the cost of 
your life insurance. Therefore, when 
Metropolitan invests in first mort- 
gages on real estate, it tries to “leave 
no stone unturned” in its efforts to 





Transportation facilities are analyzed 


learn all there is to know about the 
property to be mortgaged. 


When the necessary information 


has been assembled, it is analyzed bya 


eh) 


brit 


Metropolitan’s own mortgage loan 
experts. 


Applications for loans on city real 
estate come to Metropolitan from 
real estate owners and their agents 
or brokers, as well as from the Com- 
pany’s 73 active loan correspondents, 
and many sub-correspondents, in all 
parts of the United States, 


Whether the property is a private 
home, an apartment house, or a busi- 
ness building, Metropolitan must 
determine the suitability of the prop- 
erty, the physical condition of its 





Details of construction are checked 


improvements, the character and 
future of the neighborhood, its trans- 
portation facilities, and the reputa- 
tion and financial responsibility of 
the owner. 


In the case of a private home or 
apartment house, Metropolitan also 
wants to know about the nearness of 
schools and shopping districts. 


If the property is a business build- 
ing, its location must be suitable to 
the nature of the business to which 
the building is devoted. The integrity 
and efficiency of the management 
must be taken into account. Details 
of architecture and construction and 
the condition of the property are 
checked by Metropolitan’s own staff 
to determine whether it will attract 
tenants at adequate rentals. 


And before any mortgage loan is 


made, on any type of property, it 
must meet the requirements of the 
Company’s investment policies, and 
be recommended by Metropolitan’s 
investment men. Their recommenda- 
tions must then be approved by the 





Location of schools is important 


Real Estate Committee of Metropol- 
itan’s Board of Directors. 


Life insurance funds invested in 
first mortgages on real estate play an 
important part in our economic and 
social structure by helping business 
to carry on or expand, and people to 
own their own homes. At the same 
time, the funds so invested earn the 
interest that helps reduce the cost of 
your life insurance. 





COPYRIGHT 194! 
“—“ METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


This is Number 37 in a series of adver- 

tisements designed to give the public a 

clearer understanding of how a life in- 

surance company operates. Copies of pre- 

ceding advertisements in this series will 
be mailed upon request. 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Frederick H. Ecker, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT 





1 MADISON AVENUE, NEw York, N. Y. 
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Pattern of Business 


DEesPITE CRIEs to the contrary, machine 
tool production continues to expand, 
while exports (even to Britain) dwin- 
dle. Builders estimate that production 
this year will approximate $750,000,- 
000, as compared with $600,000,000 
in 1940. 

Defense housing moves ahead, as 
President Roosevelt approves 146 
housing projects in 4] states—all for 
workers in the $1,800 to $3,000 in- 
come class. 

Leaders in the chemical indus- 
try are putting profits into plant 
expansion for plastics produc- 
tion. Not only because defense 
orders are piling up, but also be- 
cause they foresee an after-the- 
war plastics boom. 


Cost of living continues its upward 
course, with price boosts in food, 
clothing and home furnishings the 
most marked. 

Defense production and the draft 
are putting a crimp into farm labor 
supply, with higher wages the inevita- 
ble result. Already at the highest point 
since January, 1931, farm wages are 
climbing at a rate seven times as sharp 
as the normal seasonal rise. 

* 


All indices show tourist trade 
getting an early start this year. 
With foreign travel on the rocks, 
domestic agencies predict a rec- 


ord season. 


Rising building costs (up 10% since 
last April) are having little effect on 
private construction. According to fig- 
ures just released, March construction 
contracts, with a dollar volume of 
$479,903,000 in 37 states, rose 76% 
above March, 1940. 


Appliance sales, which hit an 
all-time high last year, are still 
soaring. January-February sales 
of refrigerators rose 43% above 
the same period last year; wash- 
ing machine sales about 10%. 


The plastic plane moves closer to 
_ mass-production, as the Civil Aeronau- 


7 


tics Authority approves Timm Air- 
craft's “Trainer”—the first plastic 
plane to win this official blessing. 
Timm reports that mass-production 
would require no machine tools, few 


skilled workers. 

Boom conditions continue in 
textiles, with both civilian and 
military orders adding up. So 
far, however, voluntary control 
of prices has kept the lid on. 


* 


Material priorities are not only 
pinching producers of many peacetime 
products; they are changing packaging 
practices as well. Glass, plastics and 
polished papers are finding favor in 
the large-scale shift to substitutes. 

* 

Growing fear that American 

and Japanese navies will tangle 


in the Pacific, cutting off silk 
supplies, is causing hosiery head- 


aches. Many silk substitutes are 
ready for introduction, but trade 
observers hold that only Nylon 
would meet with consumer ap- 
proval. Nylon output, however, 
equals only 10% of needs. 


Higher material and labor costs, 
with higher taxes in the offing, are 
prompting many manufacturers to 
value the small unit savings of volume 
operations. Equipment that heretofore 
would not have been considered an 
investment is being installed; straight- 
line production, with its labor-saving 
factor, is becoming the rule; materials 
are being stored and appraised with 
greater care. 

aa 

‘A survey conducted by American 
Bankers’ Association reveals that the 
draft is having little effect on the con- 
sumer credit business. Of banks 
queried, 87% had made no reposses- 
sions, while the others had made only 
one or two each; 65% of the banks 
reported no requests for easement of 
obligations. Conclusion: “The innate 
honesty of American people . . - war- 
rants a wider acceptance of this class 
of paper.” (Continued on page 32) 
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Fact and Comment (Continued from page 9) 


teachable, more adaptable to the mechanized training 
now supremely important. Being conscripted inflicts 
less hardship on a youth who hasn’t become a bread- 
winner than on men who have won a toehold in the 
world and have shouldered domestic responsibilities. 


Goose and Gander 


Administration heads picture America as confronted 
with an infinitely graver menace than when it last 
waged “a war to end all wars.” Therefore, it behooves 
those at the helm in Washington to subordinate politics 
to patriotism, to consecrate themselves to the national 
interest without coldly calculating the effect upon 
votes. But what has happened? Bluntly, the Adminis- 
tration and its multifarious agencies have encouraged 
labor unions to hold out for wage increases, but, im- 
mediately following wage concessions aggregating 
scores of millions of dollars by the steel industry, 
Washington sprang a decree that no steel prices could 
be increased, a decree confessedly issued before its 
bureaucratic issuers had made any investigation. 

Such political jerrymandering might have been ex- 


cusable when the Administration’s supreme concern 


was to coax the people into voting it another lease of 
life. But it is utterly unpardonable for the Administra- 
tion to play partisan politics under existing conditions. 
Any intelligent schoolboy knows that wages cannot be 
boosted and boosted without increasing costs of pro- 
duction, without inflating the expense of providing the 
necessaries of life—the cost of living. 

Washington politicians are disastrously mistaken if 
they imagine that they can put a ceiling on prices and 
at the same time encourage labor that the sky is the 
limit wagewise. It just isn’t in the cards. It is a gross 
injustice to taxpayers, it is stabbing the national in- 
terest for Federal officials to fan ballooning of wages 
and, simultaneously, to throttle prices. 

If we are to have a politically-regulated economy— 
and, within reason, we should have it—prices cannot 
be blitzkrieged while wages, the main factor govern- 
ing costs, are skyrocketed. 

Washington had better speedily learn this elemen- 
tary economic fact. 

* 
Cultivate imperturbability. 
* 


Must Not Tell the Truth! 


Political bodies pounce upon any business concern 
suspected of not telling the truth. They insist upon full 
publication of facts. But in what a different category 
they place themselves! Agreements to fix prices are 
a Federal offense. But the Federal Government itself 


fixes bituminous coal prices. Comes Nebraska with a 
law forbidding gasoline station operators to post price 
signs which tell how much goes to tax collectors—the 
proportion of State and Federal taxes combined ap- 
proximates 50% of the cost to consumers. 

It is a misdemeanor to tell the people how much is 
grabbed by political bodies. 

This is not the first State in which such action has 
been taken. In other words, the truth must not be told. 
Why organized labor, organized workers or anyone 
else should want still further spread of Governmental 
ownership and operation of enterprise passes the com- 
prehension of normal citizens. 


From Young Executives 


I have just talked with two junior executives, one 
very young. “What have we to look forward to?” was 
their theme. The more youthful, whose experience 
doesn’t go far back, voices disgust over the supineness 
of America’s foremost men of affairs in every basic 
branch ‘of our economy. “Why do they meekly submit 
to being condemned and kicked around by Washing- 
ton?” he asked. “Why don’t they talk to the public? 
If they were guilty of shortcomings in the past, why 
don’t they frankly admit it—but convince the people 
that they have changed their policies and that the na- 
tion will find itself badly off if Washington takes con- 
trol of everything, tries to run everything?” 

He added: “What is. there for anyone like myself 
to look forward to if the country has to give up 
‘rugged individualism’ and everything else which made 
it the world’s leader? Totalitarianism is a nightmare 
for ambitious young fellows like myself who, well 
educated, are eager to render worthwhile service.” 

Said the other: “Our heritage isn’t very promising, 
judging by what has happened during the last ten 
years and what we read happened before then. Too 
many of the fellows at the top didn’t have enough 
vision. Apparently they were far too self-centered, far 
too concerned about self-aggrandizement, far too obli- 
vious to the harvest their actions would beget.” 

I asked both what constructive suggestions they 
could offer. That, at first, stumped them. But the 
essence of a long discussion was that they advocated 
immeasurably greater efforts by business executives to 
interpret themselves and the worthwhileness of their 
activities to the people, that they saw no sense in men 
who have done big things, in instituting and further- 
ing enterprise and in filling pay envelopes, meekly 
submitting to unfair condemnation by Washington. 

e 
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N 1842, when Charles Dickens 
came to the United States, he vis- 
ited the industrial city of Lowell, 
Massachusetts. And though up to that 
time he had found little in this country 
to his liking and had not hesitated to 
say so, he saw in the mills of Lowell a 
side of America that gained his lasting 
respect and admiration. Somewhat 
amazed, he wrote the following passages 
in his “American Notes”: 


“T happened to arrive at the first fac- 
tory just as the dinner hour was over, 
and the girls were returning to their 
work. They had serviceable bonnets, 
good warm cloaks and shawls; and they 
were not above clogs and pattens. More- 
over, there were places in the mill where 
they could deposit these things without 
injury; and there were conveniences for 


washing. 


“The rooms in which they worked, 
were well-ordered as themselves. In the 
windows of some, there were green plants, 
which were trained to shade the glass; in 
all there was as much fresh air, cleanli- 
ness, and comfort as the nature of the 
occupation would naturally permit of. 


“At some distance from the factories, 
stands their hospital. The weekly charge 
in this establishment for each female is 


When Diskons poasied the” Barbarous Americans” 


three dollars; but no girl employed by 
any of the corporations is ever excluded 
for the want of the means of payment.” 


Charles Dickens was indeed gratified 
at the conditions he found in the mills of 
Lowell in 1842. But gratified as he was, 
how much more pleased and amazed he 
would be if he could visit almost any 
American industrial plant today! For 





today, American working people enjoy 
conditions of labor that never fail to 
amaze the visitor from abroad. It can be 
truthfully said that nowhere in the world 
can working conditions be compared 
with those enjoyed in American plants 
and factories. American industry has 
reaped untold benefits from the loyalty 
that results when employees are given 
an opportunity to help themselves to a 
better way of living. 


One of the finest ways employers are 
helping their employees is by making 
Group Insurance available to them. 
Through his employer’s aid, and the aid 
of his fellow employees, a man can pro- 
tect his family and avoid the financial 





strain of sickness or injury to. an extent 
he would otherwise never be able to 
afford. And this is not charity insur- 
ance, for in most Group Insurance sold 
today, the empleyee himself shares in 
the payment. 


The Travelers offers complete Group 
Service: Group Life Insurance, Group 
Accident and Sickness Insurance, Group 
Hospital Indemnity and Surgical Reim- 
bursement Insurance. Should you wish to 
establish a group system, The Travelers 
helps you get it off to a good start with 
your men. Paper work is simplified by 
The Travelers system of group account- 
ing, and The Travelers claim service is 
exceptionally wide-spread and prompt. 
A Travelers agent or representative will 
be glad to give you the complete details 
of Group Insurance any time at your 
convenience. 






Be 3: 
Moral: Insure in The Travelers. All 
forms of insurance. The Travelers Insur- 
ance Company, The Travelers Indemnity 
Company, The Travelers Fire Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Connecticut. 
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THIs 1s NoT a tale of “From shirt 
sleeves to shirt sleeves in three gener- 
ations.” It is a tale of from dairying 
to dairying through three generations, 
to the presidency of the world’s 
largest enterprise of its kind, National 
Dairy Products. 

Leroy A. Van Bomel (55), elected 
president at the request of founder 
Thomas H. McInnerney, who 
assumed the new position of 
chairman, was raised on milk. 
His grandfather was a dairy 
farmer, his father both a farm- 
er and milk company execu- 
tive, while he himself for many 
years has made time to super- 
vise his own dairy and poul- 
try farm. Going farther back, 
Bomel’s ancestors, records 


show, helped to launch the 


dairy industry in the Dutch T. H. McInnerney 


province of Nieuw Amsterdam. 
So, it was logical that Leroy should 
start as a “milkman” on a delivery 


route. Having graduated as a civil en- © 


gineer, he was quickly promoted to su- 
pervising plant building, installing of 
machinery, etc. This was with Sheffield 
Farms, which later became a subsidi- 
ary of National Dairy. It took him 
only 16 years to reach the presidency 
of Sheffield, the third to hold this of- 
fice in this century-old organization. 
But seeing that the founder of the Van 
Bomel family in America arrived in 
1654, a century doesn’t seem such a 
long time to Descendant Leroy. 

Outside of family, farming and 
cows, his special interest and hobby 
is in helping young boys to get on in 
the world. 

*Tis said that Mr. McInnerney (73), 
daddy of National Dairy, enjoyed a 
peculiar thrill when he spotted young 
Van Bomel as possessing exceptional 
executive qualities and that he set 
about affording the comer every op- 
portunity to wrestle with increasing re- 
sponsibilities. His protégé did not dis- 
appoint him. The polar reverse. 

National Dairy is the fruit of com- 
bining various milk companies. Tom 
McInnerney- has seen it grow—has en- 
gineered its growth—from a concern 
selling $23,000,000 of products a year 
to over $350,000,000, from a force of 
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L. A- Van Bomer 


1,000 employees to. fully 35,000, from 
an organization retailing only milk 


and-ice-cream to scores of dairy prod--- 


ucts—in 1930 he corralled the famous 
Kraft Cheese Co. 

His guiding philosophy as an ex- 
ecutive has been to delegate respon- 
sibility to carefully-chosen associates, 
to give them rope, and hold them ac- 
countable for results. 


PerHaps the worst-filled top-notch of- 


fice in America is that of Secretary of 
Labor. 


THE YOUTHFUL gentleman, Robert L. 
Stott (41), nominated as chairman of 
the Board of Governors of the N. Y. 
Stock Exchange, is a glutton for work. 
Since he became Governor of the in- 
stitution half a dozen years ago, he 
has had hardly a vacation, notwith- 
standing that he loves trout and salmon 
fishing, loves to wade in swirling 
water, also enjoys golf and shooting. 

Joining the Stock Exchange at the 
height of the 1929 boom, he is a part- 
ner in Wagner, Stott & Co. Promptly 
he interested himself in the movement 
to modernize America’s foremost finan- 
cial mart—and also promptly discov- 
ered that the job entailed hours of 
thought and toil. 

“Few people,” he told Fores the 





Rosert L. Srort 


other day, “realize that a job with the 
Stock Exchange is a full-time job. If 
a man doesn’t have a partner, it is im- 
possible to carry on his business and 
do a thorough job for the institution. 
I have kept at it for longer hours than 
I relish, even though I have never 
ducked hard’ work.” 

While the Street has long been full 

of rumors, reports—and signs 
‘of dissension among the 

powers that rule the Stock 

Exchange, especially between 
the Old School and the New 
~. School, Stott declares: 

' “] think the best thing the 
Exchange can do is to pursue 
. - whatever policies it thinks are 
' xight without trying to please 
any one particular interest or 
"group of interests. One thing, 

however, is long overdue: We 

must bring more business to 
the Exchange, business now being 
transacted over the counter.” 

Rather to the amazement of the fi- 
nancial world, it has been discovered 
since Britain began liquidating huge 
blocks of American stocks here, that, 
through vigorous selling efforts, mil- 
lions and millions of dollars’ worth of 
stocks could be disposed of outside the 
Stock Exchange. The explanation: 
marketing. 85 

Declares Go-Getter Stott: “The Ex- 
change must set up machinery to com- 
bine merchandising with its dealings 
on the floor.” 

In addition to a live, forceful real- 
ist as chairman, the Stock Exchange 
should pick as paid president a na- 
tionally known figure who would not 
cringe to the SEC. That amateurish 
bureaucratic body has well nigh blitz- 
krieged not only the nation’s security 
business, but the raising of capital to 
finance enterprise and to provide jobs. 


Grover WHALEN should make an ideal 
chief executive of Coty, internationally 
known cosmetic concern. Grover is fit- 
ted for this position not only by his 
immaculate grooming, his superb man- 
ners, but by his rich business experi- 
ence, not to mention his extra- 
ordinarily wide circle of worthwhile 
friends. —B.CF. 





What men are credited with developing the greatest number of successful executives? You will find the 


answer on page 91 of B. C. Forbes’ new book, “Little Bits About Big Men.” Also r 


answers to hun- 


dreds of other questions about America’s leading men oj affairs. For details, see page 30. 
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Gigantic Magnet—Satin Wall Panel 
News of New Products, Materials 


Goliath 


Weight-lifting is made easy with the 
largest lifting magnet in the world (77 
inches), just placed on the market. The 
lifting capacity of this super-sized mag- 
net is tremendous: It lifts approximate- 
ly double the amount of material that 
a 65-incher handles. The maker claims 
that loading and unloading time can be 
cut down sharply by using the “giant 
of them all.” (“77-inch Supermagnet.” 
Maker: Cutler-Hammer Inc., 315 N. 
12th St., Milwaukee, Wis.) : 


Satin Panel 


A new, pre-finished wall board is 
said to have a velvet-like finish (unlike 
the usual high polish finish). Though 
it is low-priced, the wall paneling pos- 
sesses color stability, durability and 
resistance to soaps, alkalies, mild acids 
and other common deteriorants, says 
the maker. It comes in three patterns: 
plain colors, tile patterns and “Hori- 
zontaline”—a streamlined design. 
(“Marlite Velvetex.” Maker: Marsh 
Wall. Products, Inc., Dover, Ohio.) 


Pure White 


Ready-to-spread pure white lead 
paint is now available for both ex- 
terior priming and as an outside white. 
The primer, followed by the white, is 
claimed to be especially effective on 
new or old outside wood. In addition 
to quart and gallon cans, the paint 
comes in five-gallon kits, twenty-gallon 
drums. Frequent stirring is not neces- 
sary and the paint dries easily and 
evenly. (“Pure White Lead Paint.” 
Maker: National Lead Co., 111 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y.) 


Timely Hose 


A new line of cement-handling hose, 
built especially to withstand high-pres- 
sure wear, has just been announced. 
Made of Armorite (special abrasion- 
resistant rubber compound), wrapped 
fabric and wire reinforcement, this 
hardy hose comes in inside diameters 


ranging from 4 to 634 inches. (“Ce- 
ment Handling Hose.” Maker: B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio.) 


Water Setter 


One of the most interesting develop- 
menis in printing inks is a new type 
of ink which is dried by spraying it 
with plain, vaporized tap water. To 
“set” ordinary ink, elaborate heat-dry- 
ing units or pre-melting systems must 
be used. But this revolutionary water- 
set process dries ink almost instantane- 
ously and provides faster press speeds, 
cleaner printing on both flatbed and 
web fed equipment. (“Vaposet.” Mak- 
er: International Printing Ink Corp., 
75 Varick St., New York, N. Y.) 


Nylon Note 


Newest addition to the growing list 
of nylon products is a strong, elastic 
nylon thread for both hand sewing and 
machine stitching. Two big advantages 
over ordinary thread are claimed: (1) 
It does not rot from perspiration. (2) 
It does not shrink when a garment is 
dry-cleaned or washed. Though normal 
ironing conditions have no effect on 
the thread, a very hot iron should not 
be used, says the maker. (“Nylon 
Thread.” Maker: The Belding-Hemin- 
way-Corticelli Co., 119 W. 40th St., 
New York, N. Y.) 


Leak Spotter 


The latest in auto gadgets is a tire 
deflation indicator (attached to the 
tire) which flashes a red danger signal 
on the dashboard when a tire begins 
to lose air. Weighing less than two 
ounces, the gadget can be attached to 
all four tires without upsetting wheel 
balance. In addition to danger signals 
on the dashboard, a miniature banshee 
wails a warning that air is escaping. 
(“Deflation Indicator.” Maker: Tire 
Meter Inc., Harlingen, Tex.) 

—Epmunp SToneE. 


Please mention Forses when writing 
to manufacturers about these items. 








WATCH 
FAMILY DEFENSES 


Check present insurance 
with your dependents’ 
needs. Keep the amount 
in line with increased 


requirements. 


OUR FIGURING FORM 
IS YOURS FOR THE 
ASKING 

















Opening through its own passageway 
directly into Grand Central Termi- 
nal, the Hotel Roosevelt offers you 
perfect convenience on your arrival 
in New York . . . And because of 
its location at the heart of Man- 
hattan’s great mid-town section, it 
affords the same kind of convenience 
for all outside activities . . . Doubly 
handy and doubly enjoyable .. . 
Attractive rooms with shower, $4.00. 
With tub and shower, from $4.50. 


HOTEL 
RROOSEVELT 
MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST. NEW YORK 
Direct Entrance from Grand Central Terminal 
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“The best teachers of humanity are the 
lives of great men.’—C. H. Fowler. 


To Get Ahead 


get better acquainted with the lives of 
America’s foremost business leaders. 


“Little Bits About Big Men” by 
B. C. Forpgs, ace business biographer 
of our age, brings you hundreds of 
intimate items from the lives of out- 
standing business leaders, statesmen 
and men high in public life. 


You'll find page after page of lively 
material that’s good reading and good 
for you! Nothing we have published 
in recent years can match the enter- 
taining yet enlightening qualities of 
these arresting incidents gleaned from 
the author’s wide personal acquaint- 
ance with yesterday’s and today’s busi- 
ness leaders. 


We defy you to open this book with- 
out wanting a copy handy for those 
moments when you need inspiration 
and cheer. 


Many readers have found this book 
so stimulating they quickly ordered ex- 
tra copies for others. 


“Upon my arrival 
home last night I 
received your book. 
I only had a chance 
to read a dozen 
pages but there are 
so many construc- 
tive thoughts, I 
want two more 
copies immediately 
to be usedas 


é W. W., Jr., 
ilwaukee, Wis. 
“I would like to 
have 12 copies to 
give to my em- 
ployees.”’ 
a a 
Decatur, III. 
“Am so pleased 
with my copy, I 
want another for a 
gift.” 
a Fa 
Hickory, N. C. 


Remit Now and Your Copy Will 
be Autographed by B. C. FORBES 








B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. 5-1 
120 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 


Please send copy of “Little Bits About 
Big yl by B.C iol *FO BES. I will pay postman 
$2.50 plus a few cents postage. It is understood 
that I may read and use this book for 5 days and 
return it for complete refund if for amy reason 
it does not come up to my expectations. 


(0 Check here if you enclose $2.50. In that case 


B. C. FORBES will personally autograph your 
copy and we will fer postage. Same refund privi- 
lege, of course. (1f N. Y. C. resident, please add 
Se for Sales Tax.) 
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Wilson—Generator 
of General Electric 
(Continued from page 15) 











beth Maisch. She is still his closest 
confidant; and although they have no 
children, their home has always been 
a popular rendezvous for the boys and 
girls in whatever neighborhood they 
have lived. 

The Wilsons look back upon their 
years in Bridgeport with especial satis- 
faction. A close chum was another 
Wilson (unrelated), Clifford B., popu- 
lar former Lieutenant Governor of 
Connecticut. The General Electric man 
fitted up a private gymnasium; con- 
ducted also a young men’s forum for 
discussion of public topics in the First 
Baptist Church. 

Wilson loves to fly and covers tre- 
mendous mileage in visiting General 
Electric offices and plants. He smokes 
cigars and his desk-doodling habit is 
straightening and unstraightening pa- 
per clips. He believes in an economy 
of plenty and sees a future of illimit- 
able promise and hope not only for 
the United States, but for the rest of 
the world as well. 

“Without boasting,” he explains, “we 
can beat the world both in the quality 
and quantity of our output. Our work- 
men are free men, imaginative, and the 
most intelligent on earth. Each week 
I talk with literally hundreds of them 
and their spirit and enthusiasm is in- 
describable. Bill Knudsen noticed and 
commented upon this during a recent 
inspection trip.” 


STILL ONE OF THE BOYS 


Wilson himself is still considered a 
fellow workman by his boys. Recently, 
in a Massachusetts G. E. plant, a new 
employee wiped the grease from his 
hands and jovially hailed Wilson by 
name. 

“Charlie,” he asked, “do you remem- 
ber me?” 

“I remember your face but your 
name escapes me,” responded Wilson, 
puzzled. Then the new hand recalled 
an episode in the Adirondacks more 
than 20 years ago. Wilson was on a 
deer-shooting expedition, his first. He 
and a guide were in a canoe. They 
sighted a deer. Wilson was suddenly 
seized with buck-fever and, in his 
eagerness to get in a shot, overturned 
the canoe and lost his rifle in the swirl- 
ing current. The rifle was lost but the 





men and the canoe got back to camp. 
“Well, Charlie,” laughed the work- 
man, “I was the guide who pulled you 


‘out of that stream and to shore.” 


The former guide and Wilson had 
a grand reunion. 

In 1918, Wilson became assistant 
general superintendent of the Maspeth, 
L. L., and Kensington, Pa., plants of 
General Electric; and in 1923 went to 
Bridgeport, Conn., as managing engi- 
neer in charge of the conduit and wire 
divisions. Promotion was steady and 
certain until in 1930 he was made vice- 
president in charge of engineering, 
manufacturing and sales of all appli- 
ances. 

G. E.’s president has no short-cut 
rules for success, beyond those covered 


by the nouns “work” and “ambition.” 


“If a fellow wants something badly 
enough to work hard enough for it, 
he'll get what he wants,” he says, 
bluntly. “There just ain’t no golden 
chariot that will take you there.” 

And there again, in a nut’s shell, we 
have the dynamic president of the 
General Electric Company. 


Business Booklets 


You WILL find new ideas in business 
management and equipment in the fol- 
lowing new booklets and catalogs. 
Write to the companies listed for free 
copies. 


PERMANENT Protection Witn A Low 
Price Tac. Describes a life insurance policy 
with many uses, including a provision for 
cash value if you live. The Prudential Insur- 
ance Co. of America, Newark, N. J. 


Nyton Leaper Mareriat. Answers to 
questions which arise when nylon fishing 
leaders are discussed among anglers, with a 
description of the correct tying of knots with 
nylon. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Plastics Dept., Arlington, N. J. 


Wirep ror Sounp. An impressive descrip- 
tion of the all-important part played by the 
nation’s network of telephone lines in carry- 
ing radio programs to all parts of the coun- 
try. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Long Lines Dept., 32 Sixth Ave., New York, 
N. Y¥. 


Hycar Syntuetic Ruspers. Tells in non- 
technical language the story behind a new 
oil-resistant type of synthetic rubber—its 
manufacture, physical characteristics, etc. 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 


Resin Gruss. The complete story of the 
resin glues which have revitalized the ply- 
wood and woodworking industries. Plaskon 
Company, 2112 Sylvan Ave., Toledo, Ohio. 


Tuat Tats Nation SHatt Nor Perisn. 
A timely contribution to fundamental think- 
ing and feeling of Americans at this critical 
juncture. Everett Pulp & Paper Co., Ever- 
ett, Wash. 


(Please mention Forses) 
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A Look Ahead on 
Substitute Materials 
(Continued from page 17) 








and some kind of upholstery material 
remain available. 

Besides direct results, it is not im- 
possible that some of the new automo- 
bile applications of substitute materials 
may later benefit military equipment— 
should the need arise there. Already 
there are some indications that sub- 
stitution programs may be applied to 
military as well as civilian trucks. 


DIFFICULT TO PLAN AHEAD 


But in addition to immediate design 
changes, automobile producers are try- 
ing to plan for the more distant future. 
They are smack up against the fact 
that what they design today must be 
produced six months and a year from 
now—and it is hard to guess what 
materials will be available in volume 
twelve months hence. 

Tough as the problem is, there is 
little disposition to sit still and merely 
await developments. Responsibility for 
producing cars and employing men 
precludes any such myopic approach. 
Far-sighted executives are looking to 
the Office of Production Management 
for temporary and necessarily chang- 
ing orders. 

In the meantime, they are. seeking 
means to supplement the efforts of 
their harassed colleagues in Washing- 
ton. Researches are being made, inves- 
tigations conducted and data gathered 
designed to make OPM’s job easier— 
and the industry’s own crystal-gazing 
more accurate. There is a growing ten- 
dency to study the materials situation 
back through its sources; to try to de- 
termine which materials may be per- 
manently available—and to design 
with those materials. The automobile 
industry is looking ahead on its own 
—and will design for the long haul. 


NEED FOR “ERSATZ” EXPERTS 


“Every factory may need an ‘er- 
satz’ expert before long,” is the way 


one executive spoke of.implementing a 


program of alternate materials study. 
“Plenty of plants have one now,” he 
said, adding: “Some manufacturers 
recognize the need for long-swing er- 
satz planning immediately. Others are 


FORBES 


vexed by ersatz problems, but don’t 
know just what to do about them. 

“Part of the trouble is that this sort 
of problem is new to most of us. It 
doesn’t fall automatically under any 
particular executive or department. 
Actually, decisions about sales, pro- 
duction and even finances may have 
to depend on the availability of spe- 
cific materials in the next few years. 
Design is just a part of it. To study 
this problem properly, we really need 
a combination of engineer, metallur- 
gist, sales executive and economist. 

“One thing is certain, we can’t 
study the alternate materials situation 
too carefully—and making some one 
executive responsible for knowing all 
about it will help the situation in many 
plants.” 

Lacking official statements, there is 


every reason to believe that Washing- 
ton will applaud a positive approach to 
alternate materials problems by civ- 
ilian-product producers. OPM attitude 
is indicated by its having set up within 
the last month a new division whose 
efforts will be devoted to assisting 
manufacturers in just such redesign 
problems. 


CAN'T COUNT ON PEACE 


The business future of producers of 
non-military equipment throughout the 
next five or ten years may be vastly 
affected by the aggressiveness with 
which individual companies and in- 
dustries attack the problem of alternate 
materials within the next few months. 
It is not safe to count on peace com- 
ing quickly to solve current materials 
problems. 











tions and a surplus for the year of $5,549, 


(D) Denotes deficit or decrease. 


applied to the payment 
priorities of the respective mortgages. 


and —- Railway Compan 
& Western Rai 


and in 
instalments of pri 


connection issued equipment . 


bearing obligations of $6,277,296. 








THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY 
SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1940 

The annual report of the President and Directors of the operations and affairs of the Com- 
pany for the year 1940 is being mailed to stockholders and discloses that gross operating 
revenues were the largest of any year since 1930, and further discloses that the total income 
available for fixed charges was a sum equal to the year's interest on all outstanding obliga- 
496.79, as may be seen from the following: 
CONDENSED COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF OPERATING RESULTS 


Total Railway Operating Revenues............. 
Total Railway Operating Expenses............. 


Net Railway Operating Revenue................ 


. ++ -$179,175,464 $161,030,252 $18,145,212 11.27 
-+++ 132,600,799 11 


.-+-$ 46,574,665 $ 41,129,177 $ 5,445,488 13.24 


hives $ 11,645,695 $ 10,767,991 
«+++ 4,310,439 4,836,086 


.-+-$ 30,618,531 $ 25,525,100 $ 5,093,431 19.95 
ateah 6,556,511 4,647 07 


Income Available for Interest and Other Charges..$ 37,175,042 $ 30,172,664 $ 7,002,378 23.21 
Total Interest and Other Fixed Charges under Plan 20,265,210 


I NE A so cos coset cbecccescs 
Equipment and Joint Facility Rents........... 


Net Railway Operating Income................ 
Other Corporate Income....... Mies aig t es eine 


oo Available for Other Purposes (adjusted 


allocated as Wo vncdevcccosscccveccccceces $ 16,909,832 $ 9,751,008 $ 7,158,824 73.42 


Contingent Interest Accrued during the Year— 
ed Contingent Interest.................. 
Unsecured Contingent Interest............... 
Total Contingent Interest Accrued............ 


Se NE MID Sic vccccvccccsccetvcceccss 


..--$ 7,098,940 $ 7,111,820 $D 12,880 D 0.18 
eee» 4,261,395 


.-+-$ 11,360,335 $ 11,373,215 $D 12,880 D011 
..-$ 5,549,497 $D1,622,207 


This statement shows the interest as accrued and charged, but the resultant cash is 
allocated and payable in accordance with the Company’s Plan for Modification of Interest 
Charges and Maturities, and the available net income as ascertained and determined by the 
President and Directors is $16,895,097 from which there is first deductible, in the discretion 
of the President and Directors, an amount not to exceed 2% per cent. of total operating 
revenues for capital fund to be applied to or to reimburse the Company’s treasury for capital 
expenditures, and to this —s there was appropriated $3,985,265, leaving $12,909,832 to be 

contingent interest payable May 1, 1941, in accordance with the 

j ; is payment will be made against surrender of 

secured contingent interest coupons due May 1, 1941, from The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 

Company Refunding & General Mortgage Bonds, Series A, C, D and F; Buffalo, Rochester 

Consolidated Mortgage Bonds, and Cincinnati, Indianapolis 

ilroad Company First Mortgage Bonds. With this application of available net 

income there remains unpaid secured con agent interest of $1,301,351, consequently no 
unsecured contingent interest will be payable May 

5% Bonds, Southwestern Division Bonds and Thirty-Year Convertible Bonds. All unsecured 

unpaid interest accumulates as an absolute obligation and is payable pro rata out of future 


earnings. 

In anticipation of increased traffic and its expeditious handling in the cause of National 
vie ed ton Ay yee yee — easspment A a iy value of $4.506.117. intoting 
s' cars, s gor cars and 1, stee r cars; and in addition 3 

multiple and 1 single units of Diesel passenger locomotives and rs Di 
i bligations aggregating $12,098,395; and during the 
retired $5,821,099 of outstanding interest-bearing obligations, mainly matured 
incipal of equipment trust obligations making the net increase in interest- 


Increase 1940 
over 1939 





1940 1939 Amount % 





9,901,075 12,699,724 10.59 








$ 877,704 8.15 
D 525,647 





564 1,908,947 41. 





20,421,656 D 156,446 D 0.77 











4,261,395 


See eseeeee cesses 








$ 7,171,704 








1, 1941, on the Company’s First Mortgage 


esel switching locomotives, 


DANIEL WILLARD, President. 
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FIELD WAREHOUSING 
AS A FACILITY FOR LENDING 
AGAINST COMMODITIES 
by Wesley J. Schneider 


Outlining practices and problems, types 
of insurance, etc.; a Ts and a cae. 
tic picture of this spec field. $1.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 











CONTINENTALCANCOMPANY, Inc. 
The second quarter Interim divi- 
dend of fifty cents (50¢) per share 
on the common stock of this 
Company has been declared pay- 
able June 16, 1941, to stock- 
holders of record at the close a4 

business May 24, 1941. Books will 

close. J. B. JR., aE 














Pattern of Business 
(Continued from page 25) 








A study of labor shortages, just com- 
pleted by the Social Security Board, 
reveals: (1) that many companies are 
relaxing job-applicant specifications 
regarding age, education and training; 
(2) that there is more willingness to 
employ women for jobs in which men 
were formerly preferred. 


om 


The swing to Americanism in adver- 
tising may soon be stopped short. The 
Senate has just passed a bill prohibit- 
ing use of the American flag in adver- 
tising, also the standard, colors or en- 
sign of the U. S. Observers expect 
quick passage by the House. 


* 


Commercial television (spon- 
sored programs) may not be far 
off. In any event, radio men are 
busy drawing up television 
broadcasting standards, confi- 
dent that F.C.C. will soon lift its 
“sanction.” 


* 


Because many coast-to-coast ships 
are being diverted into foreign ship- 
ping lanes, railroads are preparing for 
a heavy, steady increase in transcon- 
tinental freight traffic. Santa Fe has 
placed orders for 200 mill type gon- 
dolas, 50 cabooses, 22 baggage and 
express cars; Chicago, Rock Island is 
obtaining bids on 1,000 box cars; 
Illinois Central, on 2,400 freight -cars 
of various types; while Southern Pa- 


cific is making railroad history by as- . 


sembling prefabricated steel freight 


cars at a one-a-workday pace. | 
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Patience Advisable At This Time 


By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


A SWEEPING German victory in the 
Balkans, which seems inevitable, means 
that Britain cannot hope to obtain a 
foothold on the Continent of Europe 
and therefore could not hope to defeat 
Germany through military victory. 
Moreover, should the Nazis seize the 
wheat fields in the Ukraine and the oil 
fields in the Caucasus, whenever they 
choose, the British naval blockade 
would be of scant avail. There also 
remains the possibility of German cap- 
ture of Gibraltar. 

The latest war developments have 
been reflected by a decline in the Dow- 
Jones industrial averages. This decline 
could assume serious proportions. 

Looking at things from the worst 
side (and it is always wise to be pre- 
pared for the worst in the security 
markets), we might see the following 
prices: 


Possible 
Now Price 
Dow-Jones industrial 
averages ........ 116 80-90 
General Electric .... 30 20-25 
General Motors .... 38 25-30 
os eka 139 115 
ie 2 7 51 35-40 
Union Carbide & 
ee eee 63 45-50 
American Tobacco.. 67 50-55 
The above “averages” dropped to 


110 last Spring; they are not so far 
above that now. On the other hand, 
many stocks have been creeping up- 
ward since the lows of last Spring, 
and on any break in the averages into 
new lows, many of these stocks might 
not make new lows. The names of 
these stocks have been given by me 
in recent months. 

It will be most important, in my 
judgment, to watch the action of these 
stocks during the course of any de- 
cline. Remember the Golden Rule of 
Wall Street, “Buy the stock that won’t 
go down in a bear market; it will 
probably lead the next rise.” 

For the time being, I believe it will 


_pay to use extreme patience. Adequate 


cash reserves should be maintained. 


Should a compromise peace be ef- - 


fected—which Britain vows is unthink- 
able—I would consider the effect 
fundamentally bullish on the stock 
market, despite any temporary unset- 
tlement in some securities. I do not 
believe any foreign nation would make 
any military attempt to conquer the 
United States! Statements to that ef- 
fect are the result of the prevailing 
hysteria. 

On the other hand, should the 
United States enter the war (and that 
is entirely possible notwithstanding 
that the American people are over- 
whelmingly opposed to sending an- 
other expeditionary force abroad), the 
effect on many leading stocks would 
be bad. It would mean more taxes, 
more price controls, higher ‘wages, 
more interference by incompetent 
office-holders in Washington. 

Plainly, our first duty is to keep 
the nation well armed at all times; 
then, we can be sure no one will dare 
molest us. Along with this, I hope the 
people will demand an end to the ef- 
forts of those in the Administration 
who have been steadily engaged in 
socializing the United States and de- 
stroying the traditional American sys- 
tem of individual enterprise. The 
middle classes have already been 
greatly hurt by the social philosophy 
of the New Deal. Witness the destruc- 
tion of values of utility stocks, and the 
senseless and needless and continued 
attacks on the utility industry as well 
as the financial markets—and all this 
at a time when the nation faces a criti- 
cal situation. 

I hope the American public will 
rise up and demand commonsense in 
Washington; if it is not already too 
late—witness recent wage increases in 
the steel industry, but government pre- 
vention of an increase in steel prices. 
—April 24, 1941. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers on 
the day of its writing. Rates on request 
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Donley’s Stock Market Outlook 





WHATS WRONG. 
WH ME? 


DOW-JONES AVERAGES — INDUSTRIALS 














: © 
100 
t Juang =~ Firury Merch —_" ) 
© 
2 THE TIME has come to consider the buying side. The writer recently suggested a 
probable testing of the 112 Dow-Jones industrial level, or May-June low points @) | 
Z of last year. This testing is now under way; the industrial average has broken 
its February 14 low of 118 by a full 2 points. The market may be able to execute © 
e a turning movement within approximately a 112-118 area, marking the start of ® 
t possibly a 30-point rally. 
Z The strongest indication of this lies in the absence of any real liquidation, © 
b notwithstanding the piling up of bad news upon bad news. Also of prime signifi- e 
s. cance is that the Dow-Jones average of 10 second-grade railroad bonds has so far 
. held above its 1940 high and stocks have held up well. Encouragement may also of 
d be drawn from persistent strength in certain commodities. ° 
: I believe stocks are in a buying zone. I don’t expect to see the 112 industrial ' 
if level decisively broken—and if it should be, the buying opportunity will be all ° y 
. the better. James G. Don ey. © Youre too Big: 
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ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


WE'RE WORN into grooves by Time— 
by our habits. In the end, these grooves 
are going to show whether we've been 
second rate or champions, each in his 
way in dispatching the affairs of every 
day. By choosing our habits, we de- 
termine the grooves into which Time 
will wear us; and these are grooves 
that enrich our lives and make for ease 
of mind, peace, happiness—achieve- 
ment. —Frank B. GILBeRTH. 


The nearer you come into relation 
with a person, the more necessary do 
tact and courtesy become. —HoLMEs. 


Try to put well in practice what you 
already know; and in so doing you 
will, in good time, discover the hidden 
things you now inquire about. Prac- 
tice what you know, and it will help 
to make clear what now you do not 
know. —REMBRANDT. 


There is no conflict between the Old 
and the New; the conflict is between 
the False and the True. 

—Henry Van Dyke. 


One of the most devastating experi- 
ences in human life is disillusionment. 
Of course there are some illusions the 
disillusionment of which is healthy. It 
takes two things to bowl over a tree 
—a heavy wind outside and decay in- 
side. Much of the moral wreckage is 
caused by inner cynicism—a disgust 
with life’s futility, an inability to see 
sense in it. A person in that mood is 
an easy mark for the next high wind. 

—Art Sisson. 


To many men experience is like the 
stern lights of a ship, which illume 
only the track it has passed. 

—COLERIDCE. 


Words are like sunbeams—the more 
they are condensed the deeper they 
burn. —ManrtTIN VANBEE. 
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One place an argument won't lead 
is to a sale. —KVP PHILOSOPHER. 


Better do a little well, than a great 
deal badly. —SocraTEs. 


The best teachers of humanity are 
the lives of great men.—C. H. Fow er. 


In spite of all the brutality, cruelty 
and wrong we now see in the world, 
the Lord Omnipotent still reigns. 

—Wiiuum T. Mannine, D.D. 


After all, age is distinctly an individ- 
ual matter, determined biologically by 
heredity, physiologically by environ- 
ment and behavior, and practically by 
the accident of destiny. It is the most 
individual thing in existence. . . . Years 
on the calendar are very different from 
years in the soul.—OrTawa JOURNAL. 


Whatever happens, do not lose hold 
on the two main ropes of life—Hope 
and Faith. —SELECTED. 


Many go out for wool, and come 
home shorn themselves.—CERVANTES. 


The job of getting ahead consists 
15% in ability and knowledge and 
85% in personality. 

—Gitsert T. Hopces. 





A Text 


Be strong and of good cour- 
age, fear not, nor be afraid 
of them: for the Lord thy 
God, he it is that doth go 
with thee, he will not fail 
thee, nor forsake thee. 
—Devuteronomy 31:6. 


Sent in by E. B. Dixon, Danville, 
Va. What is your favorite text? 
A Forbes book is presented to 
senders of texts used. 
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Contentment and peace of mind rest 
largely upon how we look at things 
—how we take view of the future. 
The outlook that we adopt as our own 
largely influences every act of our 
lives. From day to day we are regu- 
lated by it. If we are always looking 
for the best to happen, the worst will 
not look so black. Nothing pays a high- 
er mental and spiritual profit than a 
happy outlook upon life. Most of our 
fears prove to be but myths and ghosts. 

—Georce MatrHew Apams. 


The beloved of the Almighty are the 
rich who have the humility of the poor 
and the poor who have the magnanim- 
ity of the rich. —SaapI. 


One great trouble is that when a 
man becomes good he is apt to make 
a hog of himself and become too good. 

—Ep Howe. 


The uncivilized make littie progress 
because they have few desires. 
—Catvin Coouince. 


When nothing seems to help I go 
and look at a stonecutter hammering 
away at his rock perhaps 100 times © 
without as much as a crack showing 
in it. Yet at the 101st blow it will split 
in two, and I know it was not that 
blow that did it, but all that had gone 
before. —Jacos Rus. 


No. sadder proof can be given by 
man of his own littleness than dis- 
belief in great men. —CARLYLE. 


A good name, like good will, is got 
by many actions and lost by one. 


—Lorp JEFFREY. 


Cultivate good habits, and you'll 
find that they are just as hard to break 
as bad ones. —EXCHANGE. 


The more noise a man or a motor 
makes the less power there is available. 
—W. R. McGeary. 


Prodigious plans are paltry fancies 
without the will to act... . To discern 
a flaw and not aet to overcome it, to 
see a better way and not undertake it, 
holds many back.—Romer’s THINKER. 








